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It is in this light, as much, perhaps 
as in any other, thct this generation 
deserves the grateful recognition of the 
oppressed nations, and that it will re- 
ceive a great commemoration from the 
ages to come. If this insurrection 
could have succeeded, it is impossible 
for the human understanding to grasp 
the whole extent of the disorder and 
ruin to which it would have given birth. 
We can, however, see far enough into 
the obscure light which surrounds all 
things that are not realized, to distin- 
guish the most palpable calamities with 
which this treason was pregnant. Its 
success directly involved the destruc- 
tion of this great nation; the creation 
out of its fragments of two or more 
nations; and the establishment in all 
the fragments of the empire, of princi- 
ples and tendencies under which weak- 
ness, mutual distrust, and anarchy, 


would take the place of all we now 


enjoys and hope for. The great free 
nation, whose continued existence and 
enduring strength is the one condition 
of the futare deliverance of the human 
race, would have been blotted out of 
the family of nations. In achieving 
this destruction, all mankind must have 
been taught, part with infinite joy, the 
rest with utter brokenness of heart, 
that our glorious mode of liberty with 
independence was as futile as all the 
modes which had failed and perished 
throughout? the ages; our sovereignty 
of the people, the palladium of our per- 
sonal freedom, meaning only sedition 
and anarchy; our double governments, 
the palladium of our public strength 
and safety, meaning only a sovereign 
method of mutual annihilation. As far 
as the wild clamour of the insurgents 
can be translated into an intelligent 
account of the motives and objects of 
their conduct, new grounds of rejoicing 
in their overthrow must be recognized 
by every generous mind; and as far as 
their conduct explains their motives 
and objects, a still deeper shade is 
thrown into the abyss they had pre- 
pared. Hatred, groundless, malignant, 
unquenchable hate of the free people 
and States of America, seemed to con- 
sume them. Lust of gold, of power, 
and of office, seemed to have unfitted 
them for the common duties of citizens. 
And disgust at the simple, equal, and 
jast institutions of the nation deprived 
them of peace, till they could tear down 
every thing above them, and trample 
on every thing beneath them. Reckless 
of the claims of human nature, when 
they stood in the way of their avarice, 
as of the claims of country and govern- 
ment, when they stood in the way of 
their ambition, the avowed and imme- 
diate purpose of the leading classes in 


the revolt was to erect the whole slave 


States into a slave Confederacy, based 
upon the two principles of absolute 
independence of the United States, and 
absolute sovereignty in each particular 
State. The first pressing dangers of 
the war destroyed both principles; and 
when the war closed, the Confederate 
government had become a relentless 
military despotism, and no colony could 
be more effectually reduced to the con- 
trol of any government, than the re- 
volted States were reduced to the con- 
trol of the government at Richmond. 
It is not quite obvious whether it was 
the pressure of stern necessity, or the 
absence of fixed principles, that gave 
birth to such fatal contradictions. The 
primeval source of all the misery and 
wickedness which have been witnessed, 
was connected in its origin long ago, 
with attempts to secure the existence, 
extension, and perpetujty of negro sla- 
very in the United States; and with 
regard to this, we behold another of 
those violent and humiliating contra- 
dictions which disclose the absence of 
fixed principles and of ordinary fore- 
sight. For after a sustained political, 
conspiracy in the interests of slavery, 
for a whole generation preceding the 
revolt; after organizing the whole South, 
and convulsing the whole nation, creat- 
ing and annibilating parties, making 
and unmaking presidents and cabinets, 
debauching the highest judicial tribu- 
nals, controlling the legislation of Con- 
gress, creating armed seditions in the 
territories, and forcing constitutions 
upon them by fraud and violence after 
re-opening the foreign slave trade, and 
finally commencing war against the 
United States, we find these same peo- 
ple, with a fatuity which is marvellous, 
signalizing the last mo of their 
resistance to the Federal by con- 
cessions, after all is lost, that even a 
chance of respite is worth more than 
slavery! And this is the end and the 
moral of this cruel, flagitious, and deso- 
lating civil war! Set on foot for the 
creation of a great empire, in which 
capital should own labour; an oligarchic 
empire, based on hereditary slavery— 
retrogressive; indeed, monarchical in 
jts tendencies—its projectors already 
claimed one of the finest regions of the 
earth, and aimed at the possession of 
the whole cotton, rice, and sugar pro- 
ducing country on the North American 
continent. Extending above the line of 
the products I have named, about to 
the 40th degree of north latitude, and 
southward indefinitely towards the equa- 
tor, embracing on the east the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
ocean, afid on the west those of the 


Pacific ; possessed of the richest mines 
of the precious metals, the widest | 


variety, and the greatest abundance 
of the productions of the earth, and 


the finest and most salubrious climates; | 


who can reflect, without consternation, 
upon the consequences of the successful 
establishment of such an empire, upon 
such principles, by such people? That 
it was a chimera from the first, may be 
truly said; and the heroic people of the 
United States resolved that it should be 
@ chimera in the end; and the wisdom 
of our rulers, the skill of our military 


leaders, especially -of the great Lieu- 
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tenant-General; the courage of our fight- 
ing men, and the grand endurakce of 
the loyal population, with God's bless- 
ing, proved that it was, indeed, a chi- 
mera. But i, was a chimera that could 
bring upon the field of battle a million 
of armed men, that had reason to be- 
lieve it had the guarantee of the two 
greatest maritime nations, that it should 
not fail, and that actually received from 
foreign nations such vast aid, that it 
withstood, during four years, the whole 
power of a martial people, second in no 
respect to any nation in the world. It 
is well, while we thank God for its des- 
truction, that we be careful to prevent 
all future occasions for any similar ne- 
cessity. 

Let us understand, therefore, what 
the present condition of this great ruin 
of so many fine States, this mighty 
wreck of the projected oligarchic slave 
empire, actually is; and what our sacred 
obligations and supreme interests alike 
oblige us to do with it and for it. Firat 
of all, the whole of it, with which we 
have to deal, is neither more nor less 
than eleven integral parts of the thirty- 
three which compgsed the nation before 
the pretended, secession of the first 
State. I pass by the territories—the 
vast public domain—the fate of which, 
by itself, was worth the war. There is 
no longer any question as to them or 
their inhabitants. Great and needless 
difficulties have been conjured up, as to 
the aggregate effect of the secession, 
independent organization, and conquest 
of the revolted States. If the two for- 
mer acts had even been legally poten- 
tial, the conquest is the judgment of 
that tribunal from which there can be 
no sppeal—that all their potency is 
ended. If they were legal nullities, ex- 
cept as war might maintain them, and 
make them real, the conquest is the 
unappealable decree of their nullity in 
fact, as well as in law. The sole 
potential fact that remains is their con- 
quest; and the rule of legal action 
towards them afterwards is contained 
in the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. By that great rale, war 
is as distinctly provided for as peace is; 
and all the exigencies, duties, and re- 
sults of war, as settled by the law of 
nature and nations, and practised in 
civilized ages, are as really accepted 
and legalized —except where they may 
be distinctly rejected by it—as if they 
had been specially repeated and en- 
acted. When there shall be war, and 
when war shall cease, belongs only to 
the Congress of the United States, as 
to the former, and only to the President 
and Senate, as to the latter, to deter- 
mine with regard to all external war. 
No such war as that we have now 
extinguished is recognized by the Con- 
stitution and laws, as any thing more 
than insurrection, revolt, which can end 
only by suppression; and the recogni- 
tion and treatment of those engaged in 
it as belligerents was a mere act of 
clemency. While the insurrection con- 
tinues, or any danger of its renewal 
exists, in the former case, war, in the 
latter case, conquest, continues to be the 
sole potential fact. As soon as con- 
quest is complete, and all danger over, 
and both facts legally ascertained and 
declared, whether in whole or in part, 
as to its theatre, a new state of case 
arises; but not necessarily, much less 
immediately, a state of complete order 
and peace. Our Constitution and laws 
guarantee security, public order, and 
peace in each State; and guarantee, 
moreover, the maintenance of repub- 
lican government in each. In _ the 
whole area of the eleven conquered 
States, so long and so lately the theatre 
of a bloody civil war, it is manifestly 
perilous, if not impossible, to pass 
rapidly, far less directly, from a state of 
universal bloodshed to one of universal 
quiet and confidence. Conquest is not 
merely a vast fact, it is also a com- 
plicated condition; and as such, is a 
stage—especially in this extraordinary 
case—to be patiently, carefully, and 
firmly passed through; much depending 
on the conduct of the conquered, both 
during and afterthe war. In like man- 
ner, following this state of conquest, 
that condition of things arises in which 
the special guarantees I have stated are 
to be faithfully executed; and so it be- 
comes another stage in the transit to 
complete restoration—a stage much de- 
pending on the condition of each com- 
munity. 

There is much disloyal clamour still 
in the land—the half-subdued continu- 
ance of the “tyrant, usurper, oppressor” 
outery, which became more boisterous 
as the crimes of the insurgents became 
more heinous. They who find them- 
selves restrained or repressed more or 
longer than is agreeable to them, must 
learn that the ruin of a country is much 
easier than its recovery ; the destruction 
of society much more simple than its 
restoration; the commission of crime 
much less irksome than its punishment. 
And the country may thus far rest in 
tranquil confidence that the Constitution 
of the United States, while it limited 
the range of subjects committed by the 
nation to the General Government, took 
care to invest that government with the 
amplest power to do whatever was re- 
quired of it; making it, indeed, unto its 
due ends, the strongest government in 
the world. 

In the execution of these great and 
difficult duties much embarrassment may 
arise, much difficulty may be created, 
much delay may occur. By a steady 
adherence to the grand object in view, 
by a just and sincere maintenance of 
our principles, and performance of our 
duties, we will finally obliterate the 
ravages of the insurrection, and purge 
out its poison. Or if these things prove, 
for the present, beyond our endeavours, 
so much, at least, may be made sure 
that every new attempt shall be less * 
structive to us, and more fatal to such 
as resort to it. The American people 
do not intend to permit the dismember- 
ment of the nation. The present popu- 
lation of the subjugated States amounts 
only to a small fraction of what those 
States are capable of sustaining; and if 
every discontented person in every one 
of them could go inte perpetual exile, 
their places would probably be supplied 
from foreign nations more readily than 
they could find new homes, and by 
numbers exceeding their own, and more 
loyal than themselves. The actual state 


stored States in disloyal hands. 


of the population of those States, at this 
time, is not known with sufficient accu- 
racy to speak of, except in general terms. 
A very large proportion of it“ is of Afri- 
can descent—the whole of which may 
be considered loyal; of it I will speak 
more fully afterwards. It is probable 
that the majority of the white population, 
in most of those States, and also the 
majority of the aggregate in all the 
States, was averse to secession and to 
the civil war when it began; and it is 
apparently certain that the great majori- 
ty of the whole, thoroughly exhausted 
and subdued, gave up the contest as 
hopeless, and willingly closed the war 
on the terms dictated by the nation. It 
is also probable that many persons, to 
whom only the last of those statements 
applies, and some to whom neither of 
them applies, have nevertheless, now 
that the cause they espoused is lost, 
accepted in good faith the clemency of 
the government, and will discharge with 
sincerity the new obligations they have 
assumed. In the progress of the war, 
most of those who had at first opposed 
it, were gradually drawn into it: many 
voluntarily, many more by the reckless 
application of public force, and the piti- 
less cruelty of private fanaticism. Of 
this last class, most perhaps rejoiced to 
be restored to the national protection. 
And, amidst all darfgers and tribulations, 
many adhered to their loyal convictions; 
some driven into exile, some languishing 
in prisons, some hunted like wild beasts, 
some spoiled of all they bad, some under 
perpetual menace, and not a few deliver- 
ed up to death. Taken all altogether, 
the picture is most deplorable. The 
whole theatre of the war impoverished, 
wasted, and desolated: the white popu- 
lation—except those harpies who fatten 
on the ruins of society—reduced in 
every way from their former condition— 
the wealthy classes especially, ruined, 
scattered, and to a great extent destroy- 
ed; the black race discharged from in- 
voluntary labour, demoralized, and 
wholly uncertain of its future; the re- 
sources of the country and the people 
paralyzed; and every thing showing 
that—even if they had been driven by 
their own desperation, or the madness 
of those who had led them to destruction, 
to refuse the terms generously grantedt o 
them—they were no longer capable of 
making any serious resistance. What ig 
now required of us is to restore and 
reinstate this chaos into eleven loyal 
States, with republican constitutions, as 
once more trustworthy portions of the 
delivered nation. A mighty work!— 
but capable of being well performed. 
We confuse ourselves by accepting 
the jargon of extreme and hostile par- 
ties, touching the legal status of these 
unhappy States, as if the jargon of 
one party or the other must necessarily 
contain an exhaustive statement and 
sum of all the facts and principles appli- 
cable to the case. These States, we 
are told, must be in the Union, or out 
of it. If out of the Union, then so and 
so; and a scheme is built which accepts 
the validity of State secession, merely 
for the purpose of getting them into the 
condition of Territories, in order to es- 
tablish extreme and fatal principles, in 
the process of their new creation as 
States. On the other hand, if in the 
Union, then so and so; and a scheme is 
built which denies the validity of State 
secession, merely for the purpose of 
keeping the insurgent State govern- 
ments in the Union during the war, in 
order to establish the control of the re- 
Upon 
one scheme and the other, widely as 
their respective adherents differ in their 
principles and objects, the great result 
reached by both is the overthrow, both 
dogmatic and practical, of all we have 
gained by the realization of our grand 
system of double governments—the one 
subordinate but real, for the State; the 
other paramount but limited in the range 
of its objects, for the nation. By one 
scheme, the idea of State perishes when 
it is most needed ; by the other, the idea 
of nation is excluded when its powerfal 
presence is most indispensable. We 
have as yet escaped any ratification of 
either of these schemes by the Federal 
Government, as well as any recognition 
by it of the fundamental principle of 
both—namely, that absolutely in the 
Union, or absolutely out of the Union, 
is the complete and only possible alter- 
native and status. The principle is 
utterly false, and would be utterly de- 
structive, if it were true. In some re- 
spects, the revolted States were never 
out of the Union, and could not be, by 
any known process, much less by acts 
of treason and rebellion on their part. 
Their territory embraces eleven integral 
and inseparable parts of the nation, and 
their inhabitants constituted many mil- 
lions of the population of the United 
States, not one of whom could, by any 
known act, much less by crime, remain 
on its soil, and throw off its authority. 
The land and its inhabitants have al- 
ways been, and continue to be, both by 
their territorial circumscriptions and by 
their civil divisions, parts of the United 
States; and the nation never did, and, 
without judicial blindness, never could, 
refuse to maintain these palpable and 
vital facts, or agree to accept as true 
any thing contradictory of them. In 
point of fact, these S have been in- 
volved in a great insurrection, which we 
have suppressed. In the progress of 
affairs, the insurgents in each of those 
States, by force and fraud, suppressed 
the lawful State government—set up 
hostile governments, local and general— 
revolutionized society, and tyrannized 
over it, and waged war during four 
years against the United States. None 
of these rebel governments were ever 
related to the United States, or recog- 
nized by us otherwise than as mere 
insurgents; nor was any acknowledg- 
ment ever made by us of any territorial 
rights, of any sort, in the rebellion. 
When we conquered the whole, we 
found no lawful authority any where 
existing; we found the smouldering re- 
mains of rebellion every where; we 
found the country and its inhabitants, 
and we undertook to execute, firmly and 
righteously, the guarantees of the Fede- 
ral Constitution—in favour of States, in 
such cases—for there are no such gua- 
rantees for them otherwise. This is the 
whole case, as to these eleven States, in 
or out of the Union. As to the land 
and its inhabitants, yes; as to rebel au- 


thorities and governments, no. Natu- 
rally, necessarily, and as far as interme- 
diate acts render it possible, the status 
ante bellum. For the rest, the consti- 
tutional authority of the paramount gov- 
ernment of the nation on one hand, 
and on the other the local sovereignty 
of the loyal people, are the elements by 
means of which public order and regu- 
lated liberty must be made to supplant 
anarchy in these desolated communities. 
If the existing condition of any of these 
communities should render this, for the 
present, impossible in itself, or highly 
perilous to the general safety, such com- 
munities must learn to endure the neces- 
sary delay, as one of the misfortunes 
which their own conduct bas produced. 

It undoubtedly belongs to the authori- 
ties of the United States to determine 
who have rendered themselves, by their 
treason, unfit to be trusted with any 
share in the loyal reconstruction of so- 
ciety throughout the revolted States; 
who—that is, of all those citizens who, 
according to the ancient and perpetual 
laws and liberties of those States, were 
always and exclusively possessed, in 
them respectively, of this sovereign right. 
And it belongs to the President, by his 
pardon, to restore, in these disorganized 
communities, any, once qualified, now 
disqualified by late treason, whom he 
may, in his sound discretion, consider 
fit to be restored to their former rights— 
restored, that is, so far as to partake in 
any proceedings the United States are 
competent to enforce. But nothing can 
be more fatal and absurd than to con- 
tend that this power wo discriminate and 
exclude, to discriminate and restore by 
pardon—al ways amongst those once law- 
fully qualified—under overwhelming pub- 
lic necessity, is identical with power 
in the President to confer sovereign 
rights, by proclamation, at his discre- 


tion, upon individuals and classes in the 


subjugated States, who have been for 
ever excluded by law from their exercise 
in such States. I speak now merely of 
the naked principle and power, without 
considering whether it may be unnatu- 
ralized foreigners, white boys, white 
women, black men, or black women and 
children, in whose behalf it is proposed 
to give them practical effect. If the re- 
volted States, by the method of their 
restoration, shall be made the means of 
subverting, by a terrible example, both 
the principle of popular sovereignty and 
the principle of double governments, on 
which, as I have shown, both our per- 
sonal liberties and our national indepen- 
dence repose, and in which the nature 
and foundation of our civilization are 
disclosed, posterity will hesitate greatly 
in attempting to decide whether the 
insurrection or the restoration had in- 
flicted the more fatal injury. The prin- 
ciples on the one hand and the other, 
which I see to be constantly and vehe- 
mently asserted, and attempted to be 
forced upon the administration at Wash- 
ington, concerning the relation of the 
subjugated States to the nation, and 
their restoration to full and equal stand- 
ing in the Union, together with the ob- 
vious and intended effects of those prin- 
ciples, seem to me to be so repugnant 
to the sober sense of the American peo- 
ple, that their utter repudiation or the 
total overthrow of the great party which 
twice elected Mr. Lincoln, and closed 
the great war with glory, is the only 
alternative the perilous case presents. 

I do not care to say much that seems 
to relate to parties or their fate. Some- 
thing briefly here in two respects, is 
necessary in closing this general aspect 
of the subject. The first relates to the 
Southern people, and their future; the 
second to the hostile element in the 
States which have been classed as loyal. 
The revolt was made by the cotton 
States; but the war was fought out 
essentially by the remaining rebel States, 
with great accessions of strength from 
the Border States that did not secede, 
and smaller from most of the other loyal 
States. The people of the cotton States, 
left to themselves, would probably have 
been subdued in one campaign—were 
whipped, as it was, long before the war 
was over, and surrendered without a 
struggle at last. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the ruling classes 
in the cotton States, especially in the 
younger of them, were not, in any proper 
sense, Southern people, but were mostly 
adventurers themselves, or the children 
of adventurers to those States. Many 
of their more prominent leaders were 
hardly acclimated; and few of them 
belonged to the second generation born 
on the soil. 

There is, however, throughout all the 
revolted States a really Southern popu- 
lation; but every where, especially in 
the cotton States, this population is gen- 
erally to be sought in the middle and 
humbler walks of life’ It made itself 
manifest chiefly in the ranks in the rebel 
armies. What course it will adopt in 
the new condition of affairs now begun, 
and in the vast changes which are im- 
pending, is matter of infinite importance, 
not yet clearly discernible. They can- 
not emigrate, except in comparatively 
small numbers; and would probably 
prefer not to do so, if treated wisely 
and generously. Their relation to the 
rebellion was, at first, more that of a 
people averse to, or systematically de- 
luded, and following erroneous convic- 
tions, passionately embraced, than that 
of a people consciously embarking in an 
infinitely wicked and desperate revolt; 


and to whom, after the first steps were 


taken, or allowed to be taken by others, 
there was no return. Their relation to 
slavery, too, even when they owned no 
slaves themselves, was widely different 
from what seems to be generally sup- 
posed. For they who, in slave coun- 
tries, own the slaves, own also every 
thing else, and are the arbiters of so- 
ciety, and of public opinion. In an 
ordinary oligarchy, created by birth, 
they who are excluded by birth can 
have small interest in maintaining it. 
But in an oligarchy created by acci- 
dental caste, the case is wholly different. 
Every free white man, in a land of black 
slaves, is already distinguished by birth; 
and the ordinary chances of fortune 
may endow him with all that distin- 
guishes the most envied of his race. 
In all the slave States the mass of non- 
slaveholders have always been virulent 
supporters of slavery; and movements 
towards emancipation have always re 
ceived their impulse from hereditary 


-slaveholders. The subjugation of the 
South, the destruction of the class of 
adventurers among its slave oligarchy, 
the overthrow of that deplorable form 
of servitude which makes oligarchy the 
natural social state, the bringing into 
far greater prominence the real South- 
ern population, and added to all, a new 
and real education, in its best sense, of 
this population, begun by the result of 
the civil war, and rapidly perfected by 
firm, candid, just, and magnanimous 
treatment on our part; all put together, 
may beget, in generous’ minds, noble 
hopes for a people whom we sincerely 
desire to be allowed to trust and to 
cherish. Comparing this remarkable 
state of affairs with that existing 
amongst the implacable enemies of the 
government, organized throughout the 
loyal States, who have resisted its 
efforts to suppress the insurrection, and 
who now denounce its endeavours to 
restore society in the subjugated States; 
there appears to be less hope of allay- 
ing this malignant disloyalty, and less 
ground for trusting it, than for relying 
on the future good faith of the Southern 
people. The domestic enemies of the 
country differed, during the war, from 
those who took arms against it, in very 
little that gave them any advantage in 
the sight of God or man; and now that 
the war is over, the difference is by no 
means to their advantage. If I should 
atttempt to forecast the future, it would 
Be, that danger to the country, if it 
arises from within, may be expected 
from the quarter of these domestic ene- 
mies; and if I should attempt to sug- 
gest the remedy, it would be, that the 
great Union party, which has saved the 
country, must, above all things, prevent 
the restoration to power—under what- 
ever name or pretext—of the party 
which is responsible for all we have 


endured, and all we still dread. 
(To be continued.) 


— — 
JERUSALEM. 


PSALMS XXIV. AND XLVIIL, AND BEY. XXI. 
Jerusalem! Jerasalem! great city of our King, 
We walk about aw! count thy towers, and thy 

defences sing. 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thy walls of wSndrous 


height, 

Thy bulwarks and thy palaces, thy precious crystal 
light! 

We sing our blessed resting-place, the jo; of the 
whole earth, 8 

Its gates of praise and melody, its sons of royal 
birth! 

We sing the city of our love, the peace within its 
walls, 

‘he bliss within its palaces, the freemen in its 
halls! 


We sing the song of welcoming to exiles banished 
long, 


They're hastening, they re hastening, the 
merable throng! 


Thou royal city of ont King, ft ap! lilt ap. your 
gates! 

Ine righteous wait ta enter in, the ransomed spirit 
waits! 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! fist up, litt up your gates! 

The King of Glory waiting stands! the King of 
Glory waits! 

Jervsalom!—the Fates anfold! list! list! the 


anthems ring, 
Sing praise aloud to God! sing praise, sing praises 
to our King! 
—Sunduy School Times 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY. 


MISTAKES CORRECTED. 


Messrs. Editors—<As an inadvertence 
contained in the Presbyterian of June 
19th seems to have been, in part, the 
source of some erroneous statements in 
the Biblical Repertory, in its review of 
the action of the General Assembly with 
regard to the ministers and churches 
concerned in the rebellion, please allow 
me the use of your columns to make 
the necessary corrections. One of these 
mistakes was not derived from your 
paper, for you did not report me as 
having sustained the amendment by a 
speech. How the Repertory fell into 
that error, I cannot imagine. 

After the adoption of the report pen- 
ned by me as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Bills and Overtures, in answer to 
Overture No. 7, the Repertory states 
that “Dr Wood moved an amendment 
as an independent proposition.” He 
proposed to insert in Section V., defin- 
ing the duties of sessions “concerning 
their conduct and principles on the 
points above specified,” the words, 
“and to take cognizance also of mem- 
bers of their own churches who have 
offended in like manner.” This amend- 
ment, the Repertory further states, 
“was sustained by himself, the Rev. 
Mr. Hart, Dr. Howard, and others.” It 
also states that “this motion of Dr. 
Wood seems to have been rather more 
than the house could bear, and it called 
forth a severe rebuke from Judge J. R. 
Ewing, who said,” &c. 

1. This amendment did not originate 
with me, and ought not to have been 
reported as my motion. The report on 
Overture No 6, the substance of which 
I penned before the Assembly met, was 
all that I should have proposed with 
regard to the Southern ministers and 
churches on my own motion. But the 
subject was brought up in two forms 
from other quarters, viz: an Overture 
from the Presbytery of California, 
(Overture No. 7,) and a membrial, 
prepared by a distinguished Professor 
in Kentucky. This memorial, by re- 
quest of the writer, received my signa- 
ture, with some forty others,, to whom 
it was presented. When it was read 
to the Assembly, and referred to the 
Committee of Bills and Overtures, some 
sixty other names were added to it, a 
majority of them members of the As- 
sembly. As this memorial was a perti- 
nent answer to Overture No. 7, and as 
it received so many signatures, the 
Committee inferred that this was what 
the Assembly desired, and hence they 
recommended its adoption. - After dis- 
cussion, it was re-committed. I then 
drafted a new report, but incorporated 
in @ briefer form the principal orders 
contained in the memorial. When this 
report was read to the house, it was, on 
motion, laid on the table, and the me- 
morial was again taken up and dis- 
cussed. If the vote had been taken 
that evening, the memorial would pro- 
bably have been adopted. The next 
morning a change had apparently oc- 
curred in the minds of members; on the 


-burgh—he would stil 


appearance of which I made a short 
speech, (which you reported,) showing 
why I preferred the report of the Com- 
mittee to the memorial. On my affirm- 
ing that the report contained every 
essential provision of the memorial, this 
was called in question by two members, 
who stated that it lacked specific direc- 
tions to church sessions, and one of 
them, (G. P. Strong, of St. Louis,) 
whose speech you reported, said that 
church sessions in the border States 
needed the sanction of the Assembly to 
their calling to account members who 
bad been engaged in the rebellion, for 
which reason he preferred the memorial. 
In order to secure for the report of the 
Committee the votes of those brethren 
and of others, who I inferred from their 
previous remarks thought as they did, I 
observed that that clause in the memo- 
rial, if desired by the Assembly, could 
be inserted in the report of the Commit- 
tee. One of the persons alluded to 
them sent it to me in writing, and I 
read it to the house as expressing the 
desire of those, and probably otber 
members. Whereupon the memorial 
was postponed, and the report of the 
Committee taken up and adopted. Some, 
and probably many, voted for the report 
with a distinct understanding that this 
clause would be inserted; and the 
Moderator had remarked that this inser- 
tion could be made, with the consent of 
the house, after the adoption of the 
report, as well as before. Accordingly, 
after the report was adopted, I read the 
amendment again, in the exact words 
of the paper which had been placed in 
my hands; presuming that, as the me- 
morial which contained the clause had 
come near being adopted, and as no one 
had objected to this provision, it would 
be inserted in the report without debate. 
In this way, I presume, you associated 
my name with it as the mover, whereas 
the mover was in reality another person. 
The rejection of the amendment, after 
protracted discussion, shows that a pub- 
lic body will sometimes adopt a docu- 
ment as a whole, when they will not 
adopt it in all its 

2. The above facts show further that 
the Repertory is mistaken in calling the 
amendment an independent proposition, 
introduced after the adoption of the 
report. It was simply a proposal to 
insert in the report a provision contained 
in the memorial, when both documents 
were virtually under consideration, and 
in one sense were both before the house, 
and the members were endeavouring to 
make their choice between them. 

3. I made no remarks on the amend- 
ment, either pro orcon. I was satisfied 
with the report of the committee as it 
stood. I wrote it, and had scanned 
every sentence. But if others, espe- 
cially those who might be particularly 
called to act in the matter, thought this 
clause to be „I would inter- 
pose no objection. The most effective 
part of the able speech of the Rev. Mr. 
Coons, of Kentucky, in favour of the 
memorial on the preceding day, re“ 
to the duty of church sessions to sei- 
pline members who had been engaged in 
armed rebellion against the government. 
This measure, however, did not contem- 
plate discipline for political opinions, as 
might be inferred from the argument of 
the Repertory, but for treasonable and 
bloody overt acts. Ought not repentance 
to be required for these? 

4. Prior to the remarks of Judge 
Ewing, Dr. Howard addressed the As- 
sembly in favour of the amendment. 
His address was earnest and powerful, 
but entirely free from acrimony. Indeed, 
not a single speech on that side, or 


was characterized by undne severity. 
I doubt whether a single member of the 
Assembly thought, at the time, that 
Judge Ewing had any just foundation 
for his “severe rebuke.” The tone of 
feeling which pervaded the Assembly 
during the whole discussion on the me- 
morial, and on the report of the commit- 
tee, was kind and forgiving. 

5. With regard to a number of the 
remarks of the Repertory on the action 
of the Assembly, I am constrained to 
join issue; but I shall not state my ob- 
jections now. My design, at present, is 
to correct mistakes. It has been the 
misfortune of the General Assembly to 
differ from the Repertory on most ques- 
tions which relate to the rebellion ever 
since the beginning of the war. This 
last review makes the fourth castigation 
which the editor has seen fit to give 
that venerable body. Yet the Assembly 
has thus far survived !—“ chastened, but 
not killed !” 

Respectfully yours, James Woop. 

Hanover, Indiana, July 5, 1865. 


SUOUTCH PREACHERS. 


The Rev. Dr. Hamilton thus humorous- 
ly, yet truthfully, describes the preachin 
of his fellow-countrymen as compared wi 
that of English divines: 

“It is difficult to divest us of carly 
habits and instincts. It is the instinct of 
a beaver to construct a dam; and if you 
were to take him out of his ancestral river 
and shut him up at the greatest distance 
from water—in the topmost garret of Edin- 

I be for building his 
dam. And to a Dutchman, so natural is it 
when erecting a house to drive piles, that 
if you were transferring him from the 
swamps of Holland to the metropolis, 
before laying the foundation, he would try 
to sink his piles into the very rock of the 
Caltonhill. So long has it been the maxim 
of Scotland, ‘Prove all things,’ that he 
will take nothing for granted, and with 
vur inveterate pile-driving, or dyke-build- 
ing, we are constantly demonstrating mat- 
ters which the English never deny. Nor 
is it only our ceaseless argumentation 
which tires them, but it is our vehemence 
which stuns them. O yes, I did hear 
you in your own church von day,’ as a 
French visitor once said to me, ‘or rather 
[ did see you, when you were making the 
gospel offer with clenched fists.’ And al- 
though the fist is clenched to enforce the 
truth, it sometimes surprises a meek and 
gentle hearer. This is our way; their way 
is different. Where an Englishman is 
content to knock at the door, a Scotchman 
blows it in with a howitzer.” 


— 


Christian holiness, that which God re- 
— of us, and offers to us, is health to 
the soul, and would do us good; the vir- 
tue we generally acquiesce in, and prefer to 


it, is @ poor thing, and leaves us just where 
it finds us, in point of happiness. 


on either side, except Judge Ewing's, 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC-——-ITS EXSCINDED 
MEMBERS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


Messrs. Editors—In my last letter I 
gave my own explanation of the action 
of the Presbytery of Potomac in strik- 
ing from its roll the names of those 
members who sympathized with the 
rebellion. Our friend, R. L. S.,“ in 
a recent issue, has called my attention 
to the fact that the Southern churches 
and ministers were not stricken from 
the Assembly’s roll, and therefore that 
Presbytery bad no authority from that 
quarter for its action. This is indeed 
true. But I may say, in explanation, 
not in defence of such action, that Pres- 
bytery, at the time of its exscindin 
vote alluded to, rested under the suppo- 
sition that the Assembly had so ordered 
That supposition was encouraged by 
the report of one of our commissioners 
to the Assembly, immediately upon 
whose report to the Presbytery the 
action aforesaid was taken. That, how- 
ever, was little excuse for the presby- 
ters in general, as they should have 
informed themselves personally of the 
Assembly’s action in the matter. And 
I suppose that, in so far as that action 
was in opposition to the ordering of the 
Assembly, the Presbytery will have to 
imitate the Irish preacher, who being 
detected in intrusion upon forbidden 
ground, and asked where ue was going, 
naively replied, “ Faith, and I am going 
hack.” 

The case in hand is, however, still 
an interesting ones For if we are right 
in our judgment, the action of the As- 
sembly does not cover the case of these 
Southern members of our Presbytery, 
except in one single instance. The 
action of the Assembly refers to the 
case of those sent beyond our lines, 
and those who may have gone to any of 
the Southern States, and “aided in the 
rebellion.” 

Now, the fact of the matter is, that 
all those members who seceded, with 
one exception, did not go South, but 
were already there, and either remained 
or retained their residence in their old 
fields of labour; so that they come 
under the category of those who, be- 
longing to a loyal Presbytery, were in 
the South at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, and remained there; and the As- 
sembly has made no provision, so far as 
we can find, for presbyterial action in 
such a case, where a part of the presby; 
terial territory was in the seceding 
States. 

With regard to the one member who 
went South from unseceding territory, 
the duty of Presbytery is plainly to 
conform to the ordering of the Assem- 
bly. But with regard to the others, 
Presbytery had a right to take such 
action as it thought best, of course in 
conformity with the past decisions of 
the Assembly. Now, by consulting 
Baird’s Digest, (Book IV. Sec. 63,) it 
will be seen that in 1854 the Assem- 
bly, in answer to a memorial from the 
Second Presbytery of New York, ask- 
ing direction as to the action to be 
taken “in the case of a member who, 
without previous conference with his co- 
presbyters, or without receiving a cer- 
tificate of dismission, leaves the Presby- 
tery, and abandons the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church,” made the follow- 
ing order: 

“Resolved, That in such cases as that 
presented in the overture, the Presbytery 
ought simply to erase the name of the min- 
ister from the roll, provided he leaves the 
Church without being charegable with fun- 


damental error in doctrine, or immorality spend a part of my breath in praise. God 


of life.” 

This, and other similar action of the 
Assembly, seems to establish the princi- 
ple of striking from the roll the names 
of ministers who abandon our Church 
for other organizations. And, of course, 
the principle would hold good of those 
who secede from us to opganize other 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, 
as in the case of the New-school and 
the Southern Assemblies. 

The action of the Presbytery of Poto- 
mac in relation to such of its seceding 
members as resided in? Virginia at the 
time of the secession, and remained 
there, to be with the South, is there- 
fore not in opposition to the authority 
of the Assembly, and is legally and 
substantially valid, whatever may be 
thought of its propriety under pres- 
ent circumstances. Unless Presbytery, 
therefore, choose to retrace its steps, 
these ministers stand cut off from us. 
The question then recurs, have they 
any ecclesiastical connection? and if 
so, where? 

With regard to the one who left the 
District to cast in his lot with the 
South, the action of Presbytery will be 
dependent upon the proper interpreta- 
tion of the clause in the Assembly’s 
resolution, ‘‘and have aided in this re- 
bellion.” If this is to be construed as 
meaning only moral aid and comfort, 
and not the actual taking up of arms, 
then it will also have to be proven that 
such aid and countenance was actually 
rendered before the Presbytery may 
proceed to formal discipline. There are 
many who think that if the Assembly, 
after having let the matter rest three 
years, had only left each case to be ad- 
justed by the several border Presbyte- 
ries as it should arise during the coming 
year, the ends of justice, loyalty, and 
unity would have been as effectually at- 
tained, and much trouble of applying a 
stringent general principle to intricate 
individual cases, avoided. For there is 
still some little wisdom left in the Pres- 
byteries, with abundant loyalty; if there 
be not much room allowed fér the exer- 
cise of their own discretion, or that 
general independence of thought and 
action, within legal limits, which it bas 
been their boast to have hitherto enjoyed. 
We do not plead for those “who went 
out from us because they were not of 
us. But many were doubtless carried 
away in the resistless whirl of that 
mania which took possession of all the 
South, and which we, perhaps, who 
were free from it, are little capable of 
appreciating, and therefore little disposed 
to excuse. If the way had been left 
open for the return of such, without 
making them thus publicly pass under 
the yoke of subjugation, they would not 
only have been more free to return, but 
also more willing to have expressed 
their sense of repentance for their great 
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and disastrous error. If the object of 
the Assembly in laying down such a 
stringent law for the government of 
the Presbyteries had been to shut · out 
the Southern Church entirely, it could 
hardly have accomplished its aim more 
effectually. The Episcopalians are act- 
ing more wisely, ag also other branches 
of the Church; and even the State 
seems more lenient than the Church of 
Christ. 

In judging of the South we are liable, 
I think, to fall into the same great error 
which led them astray in entering upon 
secession, viz: that of judging of the 
mass by a few excited and extreme 
leaders. The South judged the North 
by Wendell Phillips; we judge the South 
by Dr. Palmer. The Prodigal would 
have been much less likely to have ever 


returned, had he received from his 


father a message requiring that of him 
which he afterwards voluntarily render- 
ed. Return was proof, as it was the 
fruit of repentance. And it is hardly 
wise, in the estimation of many, to erect 
barriers against that return. which is at 
once the best confession of past error 
and surest pledge of future, faithfulness. 
However, we are now on the voyage 
for the year, and when we come to port 
again in the next Assembly, we shall, 
judging from present indications, find a 
result which it will then be too late to 
remedy; and instead of receiving to life 
again the Southern schism, will only 
have left the melancholy duty of render- 
ing it a decent legal burial. Reyuiescat 
in pace. HAWKEYE 


CHURCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


When the census of religious worship 
was taken in 1851, it was found that forty- 
eight per cent. of the worshipping popula- 
tion of England and Wales were connected 
with the Free Churches. The number at- 
tending the services of the Established “ 
Church was 3,773,474; the number attend- 
ing the services of the Free Churches was 
3,487,558. 

It was ascertained that in Scotland only 
one-third of the people attended the ser- 
vices of the Established Church of that 
country. The number was 351,454, while 
the number attending the various Free 
Churches was 592,497. 

In Ireland, out of every one hundred of the 
= only twelve are members of the 

istablished Church! The census of 1861 
showed that in that country there are but 
678,661 church people, and 5,085,082 Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestant Dissenters. 

If, therefore, the population of the United 
Kingdom be added together, the adherents 
of the State Churches will be found to be 
in a large minority. Out of a total popula- 
tion of twenty-nine millions all that the 
Kstablished Church can claim is little more 
than eleven millions. They are, therefore, 
the churches of the minority only. The 
great bulk of the people neither recognize 
their authority nor attend their services. 


— 


I MUST PRAISE MORE. 


Dr. Nevins, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
once wrote an articlé with this heading, 
which had a wide circulation, and stirred 
many Christian hearts to praise. Some 
parts of it are well worth republishing, as 
setting forth a Christian duty too often 
neglected. He says: 

“Tt strikes me that we ought to praise 
more, as well as pray more. I do not 
know how it is with others, but I know 
that I have a great deal for which to be 
thankful, and to praise God. I feel that 
it will not do for me to spend all my 
breath in praying. I should thus, it is 
true, — my dependence on God; 
but where would be the acknowledgment 
of his benefits conferred on me? I must 


has been very good to me. Yes, he has 
exercised goodness towards me in all its 
various forms of pity, forbearance, care, 
bounty, grace, and mercy; or, to express 
all in one word, ‘God is love,’ and he has 
been love to me. 

“T do not know why he should have 
treated me so kindly. I have sought, but 
can find no reason out of himself. I con- 
clude it is because he ‘delighteth in 
mercy.’ I think I shall be able, without 
weariness, to spend eternity on the topic of 
Divine love and goodness 


4 Shall we not praise God? Shall all 


our devotion consist in prayer? Shall we 
be always thinking of our wants, and 
never of his benefits? always dwelling on 
what remains to be done, and never think- 
ing of what has been already done for us’ 
always uttering desire, and never express- 
ing gratitude? expending all our voice in 
supplication, and none of it in song? Is 
this the way to treat a benefactor? No! 
it is not just so to treat Him; neither is it 
wise. It is very bad policy to praise no 


more than Christians in general do. They 
would have much more success in prayer, 
if one-half the time they now spend in it 


were spent in praise. I do not mean that 
they pray too much, but that they praise 
too little. I suspect that the reason why 
the Lord did such great things for the 
Psalmist was, that while he was not by any 
means deficient in prayer, he abounded 
in praise. The Lord heard his psalms, 
and while he sung of mercy shown, 
showed him more. And it would be just 
so with us, if we abounded more in 
praise and iving. It displeases 
God that we should be always dwellin 
on our wants, as if he had never suppli 
one of them. . 

“How do we know that God is not 
waiting for us to praise him for a benefit 
he has already conferred, before he will 
confer on us that other which we may now 
be so earnestly desiring of him. For one 
who offers genuine praise, there may be 
found ten whe pray. Ten lepers li up 
their voices together in the prayer, ‘Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us,’ but only one of 
the ten ‘returned to give glory to God. 
The rest were satisfied with the benefit— 
this one only thought gratefully of the 
benefactor. 


“Praise is. altogether tho superior exer- 
cise of the two. Prayer may be altogether 


selfish in its origin, but praise is ingenuous. 
Praise is the employment of heaven. An- 
gels praise. The spirits of the just made 

rfect praise. We shall not always pray, 
but we shall ever i I — thee, 
my soul, to praise him, and he will never 
let thee want matter for praise. ‘While I 
live will I praise the Lord! I will sing 
praises unto my God while I haze any 
being!” 


— 


ANCIENT TABLE. 


The late Rev. J. 8. Judd was the owner 
of the identical table that Edwards, the 
great divine, used in his study, and on 
which were written his world-renowned 
theological books. That table should go 
into the hands of some historical society. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Parapeiraia; 
and at $80 Broadway, New Your. 


SATURDAY, August 12, 1865. 


CorrecTion.—We are requested to 
state that the account given in the 
Presbyterian Banner of July 26th of a 
meeting of Presbyterian ministers in 
Richmond, Virginia, at which the Rev. 
Dr. Moore is said to have made 3 
speech touching the relations between 
‘Presbyterians North and South, is in- 
correct. There has been no meeting of 
the Presbyterian ministers in Ricb- 
mond for the last two months, and at 
one which was held two months ago, 
the subject which was alleged to have 
been discussed was not brought up, for- 
mally or informally. 

— 


ELxOrIox.— The Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, D. D., LL. D., bas been elected 
President of the United College of 
Washington and Jefferson, at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania. We do not know 
whether Dr. Breckinridge will accept 
this position, but few will doubt . 
ability to fill it with honour to bimsel 
and usefulness to the public. 


— — 


Grxrnous Berquests.— Mr. John 
Alexander, of the Little Valley church, 
Huntingdon Presbytery, (whose obitu- 
ary will be found in the proper col- 
umn,) has made the following bequests 
to three several Boards of the Pres- 
byterian Church:—One thousand dol- 
lars, to be paid within a year, to 
each of the following Boards, viz: 
Board of Domestic Missions, Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Board of Educa- 
tion. Also, at the decease of his wife, 
thirty-three hundred dollars, to be 
equally divided between said Boards; 
and also making these Boards the 
residuary legatees of his estate. 


ę¶— 


A Mrsston CHArII. — The cor- 
ner-stone of a mission chapel con- 
ected with the First Presbyterian 
hurch, Des Moines, Iowa, was laid on 
the 17th of July. The Rev. D. L. 
Hughes, pastor of the church, and Mr. 
W. S. Gilman, Superintendent of the 
school, took part in the exercises. The 
mission school is prospering, and much 
interest is felt in its successful and per- 
manent establishment. 


DEATH IN THE Ministry.—The Rev. 
Jacob Hart, an aged minister, of the 
Presbytery of Rochester City, who had 
lived for several years without charge 
at Fergus, Canada West, died on the 
26th of November last. 


* 


New Second 
Presbyterian church of Troy, New 
York, lost its house of worship in the 
great fire in that city in the year 1862. 
It has since erected a new church build- 
ing on a more desirable site. It is a 
beautiful edifice, and the largest in the 
city of Troy. The congregation has 
largely increased, and the Sabbath- 
school is very full. Among the former 
mer pastors of this church are the Rev. 
Dr. Wadsworth, of San Francisco, and 
the Rev. Mr. Duryea, of New York 
city. The present pastor is the Rev. 


D. S. Gregory. 


Deciinep.—The Rev. Dr. Gurley, of 
Washington City, has declined the Sec- 
retaryship of the Board of Education, 
to which he was recently elected, pre- 
ferring to remain in the pastoral charge 
of the New York Avenue church, Wash- 
ington City. This decision will disap- 
point many who had heard with pleasure 
of this election, and who believed Dr. 
Gurley to be eminently fitted to direct 
the educational interests of the Church. 


—— 


SOUTHERN PASTORALS AND A 
NORTHERN LETTER. 


WO of the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in the Southern States 

have issued short pastoral letters to 
their clergy and people. They refer 
chiefly to the alterations necessary in 
their Liturgy, consequent upon the sud- 
den collapse of the Confederacy. Bishop 
Wilmer, of Alabama, instructs his clergy 
to resume the use of the prayer for the 
President of the United States as soon 
as the civil power is restored in the 
State. The military power he regards 
as distasteful to the people, and not to 
be prayed for. Bishop Green, of Mis- 
sissippi, gives the same instructions to 
his clergy, and the prayer is to be used 
in Mississippi as soon as the military 
authority is discontinued. Bishop Green 
speaks also of the re-union with the 
Northern Episcopal Charch, referring it 
the next General Council of their 
Church; but adding, “For my o.] 
part, I hesitate not to say, that my 
decided preference is to remain as we 
are, two separate and independent or- 

ons. 

Bishop Hopkins, as presiding Bishop 
in the Episcopal Church, has sent the 
following letter to all the Bishops of the 
Southern dioceses: 

“Right Reverend and Dear Brothera— 
The long and mournful period of national 
dissension has now passed away, through 
the overruling providence of Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father, whose coun- 
sels are all governed by unerring wisdom 
and unfailing love. The union of the 
States is rapidly advancing to a perfect 
restoration, and it would be a sad reproach 
to our Christian principles, if the lack of 
union in the Church should indicate our 
disregard of the great law which enjoins 
religious concord with our brethren. I 
consider it a duty, therefore, especially 
incumbent on me, as the senior Bishop, to 
testify my affectionate attachment to those 
amongst my colleagues from whom I have 
been separated during those years of suf- 
fering and calamity, and to assure you 
personally of the cordial weloome which 
awaits you at our approaching General Con 
vention. In this assurance, however, | 
pray you to believe that I do not stand 
alone. I have corresponded on the sub- 
ject with the Bishops, and think myself 
authorized to state that they sympathize 
with me generally in the desire to see the 
fullest representation of the churches from 
the South, and to their brethren in 
the Episcopate with the kindliest feeling. 
The past canhot be recalled; and, thoug 
_ it may not soon be forgotten, yet it is the 

part of Christian wisdom to bury it for 
ever, rather than to suffer it to interfere 
with the present and the future interests of 
— and peace. I trust, therefore, that 1 
shall enjoy the precious gratification of 
seeing you and your deputies in your pro- 
per at the regular triennial meeting; 
and I pray that the Divine Redeemer, who 
is the Prince of Peace, may r our 

vention with the Holy Spirit of conso- 
lation and fraternal love, and consecrate 
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THE CHURCHES NORTH ANDSOUTH 
R. WILLIAM BROWN, editor of 
the Central Presbyterian, in a cir- 
cular letter which he has issued to the 
friends and supporters of that paper, 
giviog reasons why it should be resus- 
citated, and continued in existence, uses 
the following language : 
“A recent and careful i of the 
religious newspapers of the North, as well 
as private letters from eminent sources, 
render it certain that all Christian denomi- 
nations at the South are to be assailed by 
every means which may serve to. disturb, 
injure, and, if possible, divide them. I 
can deliberately assure those who have not 
read the proceedings of the Old-school 
General Assembly, that they not only ex- 
plicitly declare the purpose to extend their 
jurisdiction over all the South, but also to 
claim our church property, wherever any 
number in a 1 or a church, how- 
ever small, can be found adhering to them. 
They are now preparing a church-crusade 
against our religious liberty and our peace.” 
We do not know what kind of infor- 
mation may have reached the editor of 
the Central Presbyterian “by private 
letters from eminent sources,” but we 
are very certain that the Presbyterians 
of the North with whom we are accus- 
tomed to converse, do not entertain any 
such purposes as are here indicated, 
and would be prompt to deny any 
thought of the “ crusade” which is here 
announced. It is undoubtedly true that 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States will 
not abandon any of the territory within 
these United States, or refuse to listen to 
those who may claim its ministrations in 
any part of the wide field which it has 
hitherto occupied. It will, undoubtedly, 
receive all ministers and churches in 
the South, who desire entrance into its 
Presbyteries out of love to the old fold. 
It will ente? the missionary fields which 
may be thrown open to it. And it will 
go to the freedmen; helping all in the 
South who will enter upon the work of 
their instruction, or doing the work by 
its own instrumentalities, as God gives 
it grace, and opens the way before it in 
his wise providence. All this it will do, 
without hesitation, and in spite of all 
the hindrances which may be thrown in 
its way. It would rather share all 
these labours with those who were for- 
merly its loving sons and faithful ser- 
vants, but it will not shrink from the 
duties and toils imposed, as it believes, 
by the providence of God, because they 
stand aloof, or perhaps oppose its work. 
But we are very sure that we speak 
the mind of a large majority of the 
Presbyterian Church in the North when 
we say, that it has no purpose to enter 
upon a “church-crusade against the 
religious liberty and peace” of Presby- 
terians of the South. It will not raise 
its hands to tHrust their theological Pro- 
fessors from the chairs which they are 
filling. It will not attempt to supplant 
the ministers who are faithfully preach- 
ing Christ, or to fill pulpits, vacated 
temporarily, in utter disregard of the 
wishes of the people who occupy the 
pews. It will not seek to “disturb, 
injure, or divide“ congregations. If 
deterred by no other considerations, the 
palpable impolicy of such a course would 
be enough to keep the Church North 
from entering upon it. We have not 
ministers sufficient to meet the demand 
from our own churches, and from the 
wide missionary fields of the great terri- 
tories and the Pacific States. Shall we 
commit the folly, if we should ever have 
the power, of vacating pulpits which we 
have not the men to fill? Or shall we 
attempt to substitute our own ministers 
and missionaries for those now labour- 
ing in the Southern churches, when we 
know that the attempt would send nine- 
tenths of the worshippers outside of 
the sanctuaries in which the intruders 
would appear? We suppose that our 
brethren at Richmond can hardly be 
persuaded that we are not capable of 
doing all these things, and worse; but 
we beg them to remember that Yan- 
kees” are usually credited with foresight 
sufficient to see just what they can do, 
and do not set out generally upon fool- 
ish and altogether impossible ventures. 
We have been looking lately over the 
list of ministers belonging to the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, contained in 
the Appendix to the Minutes of the 
Confederate Assembly. More than 
eight hundred names appear there, with 
their fields of labour. Some of these 
names are very pleasant to us, because 
of associations connected with them— 
associations which carry us back to the 
days when the terrible gulf which civil 
war has opened was not, and when the 
division of the Presbyterian Church was 
spoken of only as an event to be dreaded. 
Now, of all these ministers we say un- 
hesitatingly, that we hope they all will 
stand in their lot, and continue their 
work as ministers of Jesus Christ. Let 
them preach Christ’s blessed gospel— 
let them win souls—let them build up 
the Church in purity and love; and no 
voice worth listening to will be heard 
from their brethren whom they have 
left, forbidding them to prosecute a 
work so good and great. And if 
the rumour of an invasion from the 
North, which so disturbs the editor of 
the Central Presbyterian, should reach 
their ears, we hope that it will only 
stimulate them to be more faithful to the 
Great Master, and more earnest in all 
labours for the good of their people. . A 
blessed day will it be for the Church in 
this land, and for the nation—which 
must be re-united chiefly by influences 
exerted upon it by the Church—when 
the only contention between Christian 
ministers of the North and South will 
be, who shall most fully and constantly 
set forth the gospel of Jesus Obrist, or 
most ardently labour in the advance- 
ment of that great kingdom which is 
superior to all national organizations, 
and to all states and empires, as it shall 
outlast them all. In that day the rea- 
sons for separation will be few, and the 
terms of re-union can be easily settled. 
We do not suppose that the brethren 
of Richmond, and those who think and 
feel in sympathy with them, will listen 
w any cvunsel which we may give them, 
but we must earnestly ask them to con- 
sider well the propriety or utility of per- 
petuating the Southern Presbyterian 
Church as a distinct organization, to 
subserve Southern interests, and to oc- 
cupy the Southern field. For this can 
result only in the further alienation of 
many in the North, who stand ready to 
offer such help as may be needed in the 
restoration of the churches South. In 
its influences upon the State, it can 
only tend to the perpetuation of divi- 
sion. It will work against that heal- 
ing process which is now so urgently 
needed. And though they may be re- 
luctant to believe it, yet we know, from 
information already received, that it will 
result in a division in opinion and foel- 
ing in the Church South, not a few 
having resolved not to assist in the 


our work with his effectual blessing.” | 


setting up of another General Assembly 


in the boumds of the United States. 


This reluctance to perpetaste a Church 
hating its origin in a calamitous civil 
war, will increase; and as the spirit of 
union grows, the desire to destroy all 
the memorials of the terrible division 
will gradually disintegrate every church 
which is purely Southern, and leave 
nothing standing which is not national 
—which cannot extend itself to the 
utmost bounds of the nation, and be 
like the nation, a unit We think we 
may add, that-if Southern Presbyterians 
will show any disposition to work 
towards this state of unity, the terms 
of their re-introduction to the Church 
will not be degrading to them as men, 
nor humiliating to them as ministers of 
Christ. | 
— 


THE POINT TO BE SETTLED. 


HE gospel plan of salvation is said 
to be very simple and intelligible ; 
and so itis. It presupposes one great 
fact—that all men are precisely in that 
condition in which they need salvation; 
and it proposes another great fact—that 
Jesus Christ is just the Saviour that 
their case requires. These being con- 
ceded by a hearty belief, the whole plan 
is intelligently comprehended and under- 
stood. The poor imbecile who could 
scarcely muster up mental capacity 
enough to conceive the bearings of the 
commonest truths, had mastered the 
great fundamental points of this scheme, 
when be could only express himself in 
the simple language, 


“I'm a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 


He knew more than all human philo- 
sophy could teach him, and he could 
relish and rest upon it with more 

faction than if he had found the key to 
all the difficulties of science. How true 
is it, that what is often concealed from 
the wise and prudent, is revealed unto 
babes. It is the marvellous truth that 
Christ shed his blood for the redemption 
of man, which has been a stumbling- 
block to the Jew, and foolishness to the 
Greek, and which still continues to be 
so. It is not any intricacy in the state- 
ment which perplexes the understand- 
ing, but an indisposition to receive the 
facts upon which it.is based. If a man 
has not a consciousness that he is a 
sinner, utterly powerless to extricate 
himself from this condition, he will, of 
course, see no necessity for an atone- 
ment. If he be only willing to admit, 
in a general way, that he is a sinner, 
just as all others are, and has no deep 


and painful conviction of the fact, be 


can conceive of no necessity for the 
humiliation, sufferings, and death of 
Christ. He feels himself to be in no 
particular danger. He has imperfections 
and infirmities, such as are common to 
all men, but God is merciful, and will 
overlook them. The plan of salvation 
by a Redeemer seems to him superero- 
gatory—not called for by the circum- 
stances—a mere invention or fable. 
is not only the would-be philosopher, 
but the man of the commonest intellect 
which takes this view of the subject. 
They can readily dispense with the 
Bible, and especially with those parts of 
it which speak of a broken law and a 
suffering Saviour. So the great mass of 
mankind live, and so they die, without 
Christ. 

The case, Lowever, becomes wonder- 
fully altered when, by the spécial illu- 
mination cf the Holy Spirit, sin is 
charged home on the conscience, and its 
enormity as an offence against God, 
and its guilt exposing to punishment, 
are fully perceived. A sinner, thus con- 
vinced, takes an entirely different view 
of his own case. He is sensible of a 
burden within which oppreases him, and 
finding no adequate relief by any efforts 
which be may make, he is prepared for 
the reception of the truth that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners. He sees that God does not par- 
don sin arbitrarily—that there is a satis- 
faction to be rendered to his offended 
justice—and that the death of Christ 
presents that satisfaction. He receives 
the truth by faith, and be is marvel- 
lously relieved. 

Now, whether men believe it or not, 
they are lost sinners; their unbelief 
affects not the fact itself; and although 
they may perceive no necessity for a 
Saviour, yet the necessity actually ex- 
ists; and if they continue to disregard 
these truths, the danger and the loss 
are their own. God bimself will not 
and cannot alter the facts, much less 
man; and hence there is @ stern neces- 
sity that men should believe in them, or 
take the consequences of their unbelief. 
“He that believeth not shall be damned.“ 


—̃—ñ—u 


CLAIMS OF SCIENCE. 


BSORBED by the pursuits of busi- 
ness and pleasure, few compara- 
tively of the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
are even aware of the existence of an 
‘Entomological Society” in their midst, 
which for. several years has been 
actively employed in the study of the 
character and habits of insects, not only 
as an engaging department of science, 
but as one of great practical usefulness. 
Insect life is diffused over the whole 
country, exhibiting many beautiful dis- 
plays of organization, illustrative of the 
infinite power and skill of the Creator, 
and on these accounts inviting study; 
but still farther enforcing attention from 
the fact, that while nothing has been 
made in vain, many of these minute 
and apparently insignificant beings, 
from their unobstructed multiplication, 
may become serious scourges. The 
caterpillar, the grasshopper, and the 
locust, as illustrative instances, have 
marshalled their predatory armies, and 
marched over whole provinces, ravaging 
the fields, and stripping them of every 
particle of verdure. Famine and plague 
have often followed in their course, and 
proud and strong men have been forced 
to succumb to the power of an insect. 
Where these fearful visitations have not 
been felt, every one is aware that no 
section of our country is exempt from 
the depredations of insects, which often 
consume our harvest fields, destroy the 
fruits of our orchards, and commit 
havoc with our vegetable gardens. 
Under these circumstances we are not 
required to remain passive. God has 
placed in our power the means of coun- 
teracting the evil. Man, by the exercise 
of his courage and inventive genius, 
can master the wild beasts of the forest, 
and surely he must possess some re- 
sources against the destructive habits 
of the insect world. The naturalist 
who employs himself in the study of 
the means to overcome these annoy- 
ances, renders a real service to the 
public. His pursults in collecting, 
classifying, and discovering the habits 
of these winged or creeping things, may 
not be appreciated by those who aim at 
wealth and luxury, and yet he may be 
a public benefactor. Close study of 
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habits may euggest the proper remedy 
to him for counteracting such pests as 
the army and measuring worms, which 
disappoint the hope of the farmer, and 
deface our shade trees. He may go 
into our orchards and gardens, snd 
detect the means for preventing the 
success of the thousands of sly workers 
of mischief. The practical farmer may 
do much in this way, but the scientific 
entomologist may do still more. 

The “ Entomological Society of Phila 
delphia,” organized in 1859, have been 
diligently engaged for five years, in 
collecting specimens, forming a library, 
and publishing useful original papers, 
and at the present time have a cabinet 
of fifty thousand specimens of insects, 
and an entomological library of fifteen 
hundred volumes. Still their usefulness 
is limited for want of adequate funds. 
While the wealth of the country is 
great, and is liberally distributed through 
other channels, comparatively little aid 
has been given in this direction. A 
fund of forty thousand dollars would 
place the Society on a secure founda- 
tion, and make them the most efficient 
organization of the kind in the United 
States. It affords us pleasure, therefore, 
to use our feeble instrumentality in di- 
recting attention to their labours, and 
in urging those who have the means of 
doing liberal things to contribute gen- 
erously to so valuable an institution. 
Money applied in this way will be 
nobly expended, and surely it should not 
be withheld from those who are pre- 
pared to give their time and labour in 
perfecting a science which may become 
of such public advantage. Those who 
desire further information, or wish to 
contribute to the object, may direct to 
J. W. McAllister, Nos. 435 and 437 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Decrees Conrerrep.—At the late 
Commencement at Union College, New 
York, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. John Weod- 
bridge, pastor of the Presbyterian 


church at Saratoga Springs, and the 


Rev. J. M. Buchannan, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, Milwaukie, Wis- 
consin. 

At the late Commencement at Hamil- 
ton College, New York, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. L. Merrill Miller, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church in Ogdens- 
burg, New York. 


— — 


Rev. Dr. Patmer.—We cut the fol- 
lowing from one of our exchanges: 
“The correspondent of the Boston Post, 
writing from New Orleans, under date of 
July 22d, says:—‘ Last Sunday, he (Rev. 
Dr. Palmer, of the First Presbyterian 
church, New Orleans,) frankly told his 
ple that they had all been wrong, and 
e the “chief of sinners;” that they had 
been proud and haughty, disobedient, re- 
bellious; that he himself had been humbled 
before God, and received merited chastise- 
ment; that they had all been taught a good 
lesson of obedience to civil authority, and 
he hoped it would be filially received by 
them as the children of Christ, and laid up 
in their heart of hearts. His address was 
very touching, and dutifully received by 
the people, with whom he has great influ- 
ence; and I have no doubt a man so strong 
as he, who is thus thoroughly subdued in 


the faith, has a great and work before 
him.” 
LETTER 


FROM FLORIDA 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Sr. Avoustiye, Fla., July 25th, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Our loyal friends, 
both North and South, will read with 
interest, I doubt not, the measures 
taken by the Presbyterian church in 
this place, which was at the beginning 
of the war under the charge of one 
from the North, who did not prove to 
be an opponent of secession. 

For several months after the war was 
fairly upon us, our church was opened 
on the Sabbath, and during the week a 
daily prayer-meeting was held, ostensi- 
bly for peace, but alas, the great burden 
of the prayers then offered was success 
to the Southern arms. Then meetings 
were frequently attended by leading 
secessionists of the place. 

Many left the sea-board during the 
summer and went into the interior. 
Among the number was our pastor and 
his family. The oldest elder of the 
church, a very loyal man, meeting with 
some trouble on account of his senti- 
ments, went North, and offered his ser- 
vices to his country, and is at this time 
engaged as a paymaster in the army. 

Since the occupation of the place by 
our troops, our church has been used 
for various purposes. Freedom to the 
coloured people was first announced in 
it. Two anniversaries have since been 
held there by them. Now it is used by 
the Rev. Mr. Brinkerhoff, of the Baptist 
Church, who has been a faithful and 
successful labourer among them for two 
years. Two attempts have been made 
to burn the church, but the fire was 
arrested before a great deal of damage 
was done. 

It might have been used for a theatre 
had not one of our most estimable ladies, 
for many years a member, met the re- 
quest by a prompt refusal. 

The Tth Connecticut, under Colonel 
Hawley, held a meeting on the 22d of 
February, at which time patriotic speech- 
es were made, music by the band, &c. 
Every thing was conducted with the 
greatest propriety—nothing less could be 
expected under such an excellent officer. 

Subsequently, the Rev. H. C. Tram- 
bull, chaplain of the 10th Connecticut, 
preached for some time here, greatly to 
the edification of soldiers and citizens. 
He held one remarkably solemn commu- 
nion season, at which time several sol- 
diers made a profession of their faith in 
Christ. 

During the past winter the Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds, agent of the Christian Com- 
mission, has been labouring here; and 
his deep, earnest, Christian spirit, to- 
gether with his excellent sermons, has 
won the hearts of all loyal people. 

We have just held a meeting of our 
church and congregation, and given the 
Rev. C. O. Reynolds, of Hunter, New 
Vork, a call. It was encouraging to see 
the spirit manifested, and the liberal sub- 
scriptions made, which, however, was 
not enough to support a minister. We 
expect the balance will be supplied by 
the Board of Domestic Missions. 

At the same time we voted to with- 
draw from the Presbyterian Church 
South, and have applied, through the 
Presbyterian Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, for admission into some Presby- 
tery North, until one of our name is 
established, at which time we can be 
transferred to it. 

It is our earnest prayer that no ele- 
ment of wickedness may again enter 
among us; no root of bitterness spring 
up, bat that, with the blessing of God, 
much good may be done by this little 
band in the name of the Lord 9 

OM. 
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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lowpon, July 15, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—The whole kingdom 
has been, and is, in a state of excitement 
in connection with the general election. 
Parliament was dissolved last week, 
and by royal proclamation a new Par- 
liament was summoned, writs being sent 
to the proper officers of every county 
and borough, to convene the burgesses, 
and elect new members. The Tory 
party was in power when the late Par- 
liament was chosen; now Lord Palmer- 
ston and a Liberal Ministry have the 
prestige and influence of office, and are 
certain to command a considerable ma- 
jority. New men of mark have come up 
on the surface of the political waters, 
inclading J. Stuart Mill, a distinguish- 
ed political writer; Thomas Hughes, 
one of Dr. Arnold’s old pupils at Rugby, 
and author of “ Tom Brown’s Schoolboy 
Days,” (Mr. Spurgeon warmly endorsing 
him as a candidate for a South London 
borough,) as well as many others. 

The Bright school has been strength- 
ened, and the government will, I think, 
be strong enough next session to bring 
in a bill for a considerable extension of 
the representation. Some recreants to 
Liberalism have received their deserts 
at this election, by being unmasked and 
thrust out, and better men are appoiuted 
in their stead. Mr. Gladstone is now 
passing through the ordeal of a fiery trial; 
a considerable section of High-church- 
men, being afraid of his democratic and 
liberal tendencies, as also alarmed at his 
pronounced opinions in reference to re- 
forms in the Irish Church Establish. 
ment. On these accounts a Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, also an Oxford M. A., and 
a member of Parliament, who has cer- 
tainly the “copia fandi” as far as words 
are concerned, but who is no match, as 
to scholarship and real eloquence, for 
Gladstone, has become the adopted one of 
the Ultras. Strange to say, but true, 
Dr. Pusey, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
the large section of High-churchmen 
represented by the Guardian newspaper, 
are for Gladstone. He has represented 
the University for many years. The 
object of those who fear his progressive 
and liberal tendencies, is to unseat him. 
If such should be the result, it will be a 
deep disgrace to the University, and a 
victory far worse than a defeat to their 
cause. Greater cowards exist not than 
conservative churchmen; and the Evan- 
gelicals are not a whit better. They 
cling to abuses, and to an unrevised 
Prayer-Book, lest the Church fabric 
should be imperilled. 


The public has been horrified by the 
evidence adduced on the trial of Dr. 
Pritchard, a Glasgow physician, (of 
English birth,) who has been convicted 
of poisoning, with aconite and antimony, 
in small doses given continuously and 
deliberately—his wife and her mother 
both perishing. He gave false certifi- 
cates as to the cause of their deaths. 
First the mother, and then the daugbter 
died, and were buried in the Grange 
Cemetery, Edinburgh. Suspicion was 
aroused returning from the interment of 
his wife, and Pritchard was arrested at 
the Glasgow railway station. He denied 
the charge of murder, but rumour gave 
out that post-mortem analysis proved 
that the bodies were saturated with 
poison. All this was confirmed last 
week on the trial, and the prisoner was 
sentenced to be executed on the 29th of 
July. He made a bold appearance 
when placed in the dock, but broke 
down when two fine children—one a 
boy about thirteen, and a girl of eleven 
years of age, were examined for the de- 
fence, and stated, in answer to leading 
questions, that their parents had lived 
very happily together. This man was 
in debt; his mother-in-law had given 
him a considerable sum, and had made 
a will that her daughter should have a 
much larger sum after her own death; 
and in case of the daughter, Mrs. Prit- 
chard, dying, her husband was to have 
the interest of the capital. Thus, (and 
also influenced, it may be, by an illicit 
connection formed with a maid-servant, ) 
he was led on to commit the. atrocious 
crime, acting the hypocrite towards his 
wife before death, and afterwards taking 
off the coffin-lid and kissing and fondling 
the dead in the presence of spectators. 
Except the case of the notorious Palmer, 
some years ago, there has veen no paral- 
lel to this villainy for a long period. 


The Irish Presbyterian Assembly has 
held its annual meeting in Belfast. The 
proceedings have not been without in- 
terest. The retiring Moderator was 
the Rev. John Rogers, of Cumber; his 
successor in the chair is the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, of Limerick, one of the deputa- 
tion which visited America some years 
ago. Many important questions were 
brought up in connection with reports 
of Synods and cases of reference, as 
well asin regard to the different mis- 
sionary enterprises both at home and 
abroad. A debate arose on the Home 
Mission enterprise, which led to con- 
siderable excitement, the Rev. Isaac 
Nelson, of Belfast, perversely insisting 
that the revival of 1859 was a delusion, 
and charging the Rev. Dr. McCosh and 
others with having published to the 
world that physical convulsions and agi- 
tations were the work of the Spirit. 
The reality of the revival, however, is 
indisputable. Of course, there were 
“prostrations,” which arose from ignor- 
ance, coupled with a kind of epidemic 
alarm passing through crowded audi- 
But with few exceptions, and 
making allowance for hasty judgments, 
the ministers did not treat this as the 
work of the Spirit of God. Moreover, 
as is usual in all such cases, many who 
seemed to have been converted were 
only convicted; and so, when the ter- 
ror subsided, or cross-bearing and entire 
consecration were demanded, “by and 
by they were offended.” But the fruit 
largely remains—in a generally revived 
ministry; in a greatly increased num- 
ber of devoted young men dedicating 
themselves to the Christian ministry; 
in an enormous extension of Sabbath- 
school work; an eager and wide de- 
mand for Christian literature; colpor- 
tage pushed into almost every corner of 
Ulster, and almost beyond it; in a 
quickened, earnest, exemplary, and pub- 
lie-spirited eldersbip; in a great increase 
of family religion and worship; and in 
a wonderful advance in the scale of 
Christian liberality. The whole move- 
ment, which, more than thirty years 
ago, as led by Cooke, Stewart, and 
others, and as pioneered also in the 
Christian pulpit by such men as Dr. 
Morgan, of Belfast, was by the Spirit’s 
might; but when, in 1859, a mighty 
impulse was given, previously unknown, 
a higher platform of religious life was 
realized, both in the platform and the 

W. 
2 have been, to a considerable 
extent, provided for the ministers, and 
what is lacking is about to be accom- 
plished, both with regard to new 


manses, and also the paying of of 
church building debts recently con- 
tracted, by a fresh contribution of about 
one hundred thousand dollars. An 
“Assistant Ministers’ Fund,” for the help 
of junior colleagues, has prospered 80 
well that each assistant can now reckon 
on seven hundred dollars per annum. To 
this is now to be annexed an “Aged Min- 
isters’ Fund,” the aim being to provide 
five hundred dollars per annum for each 
minister, after he has attained a certain 
age; the use of the manse to be his 
also. This is a new enterprise; but it 
seems almost certain to succeed, and 
will be a great boon both to the Church 
itself, enabling men who have lost their 
energies by long years of toil, to retire 
in time; and also to the families of 
aged ministers, as well as the people 
themselves. 

Finance has recently received great 
attention from some eminent ruling 
elders in Ulster. Among these is con- 
spicuous Thomas Sinclair, Esq., Justice 
of the Peace, and 4 well-known mer- 
chant of Belfast, who has for years set 
an example of enlarged liberality, and 
was a promoter and prize-giver in con- 
nection with the well-known essays in 
favour of systematic beneficence, en- 
titled, “Gold and the Gospel.” Mr. 
Sinclair, at the late Assembly, pleaded - 
powerfully for a general elevation of 
ministerial support; pointed out the low 
scale prevalent, notwithstanding all that 
has been done, and how many large 
congregations are not paying to their 
pastors a sum at all equal to what a 
mechanic receives in a station where 
the expenses and outlay are far smaller. 
But ‘he speech on finance this year was 
delivered by a ruling elder from one of 
the congregations in the city of Ar- 
magh—Mr. Ross—a speech which was 
pronounced as most comprehensive and 
masterly, and which, widely circulated 
as a separate document, is sure to tell 
wide and far. 


One of the most interesting points in 
the Assembly’s proceedings was the 
election of Professors for the new Pres- 
byterian College at Londonderry, com- 
monly known as the Mage College,” 
because built and endowed through the 
bequest of Mrs. Magee, of Dublin. The 
election brought out a goodly number of 
candidates, every one of them with ex- 
cellent testimonials, and otherwise wor- 
thy of confidence. But ultimately the 
choice fell on Dr. Dill, of Ballymena, 
(one of the deputation to the United 
States, as many of your readers will 
recollect,) who is now Professor of 
Theology; on the Rev. Mr. Witherow, 
who is very able as a controversial 
writer; and on the Rev. Richard 
Smyth, M.A., who was partly educated 
at Glasgow, and partly at the English 
Presbyterian College, very eloquent as 
a preacher, but so delicate in health, 
and at the same time so scholarly, as to 
be well qualified for the Professorship 
of Oriental Literature and Hermeneu- 
tics. Besides the foregoing appoint- 
ments, Mr. Leebody, M.A., a distin- 
guished alumnus of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland, and the son of a 
minister, was appointed to the chair of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The chair of Metaphysics and Ethics 
was assigned to John Park, M.A., son 
of one of the clerks of the Assembly, 
who had been so successful a student, 
both in science and literature, that the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in handing 
him, as President of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, the gold medal, declared that 
his answering was unprecedently excel- 
lent. Finally, the Rev. D. T. Megaw, 
minister at Ramelton, is to occupy the 
chair of Logic, Belles Lettres, and 
Rhetoric; and the Rev. Dr. McKee, of 
Killucan, Dublin Presbytery, (an alum- 
nus of the University of Dublin,) is 
Professor of Greek and Latin. He isa 
Syriac scholar of the highest eminence, 
and is a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Not long since he translated the Shorter 
Catechism into Syriac. 


Each of the Professors was required 
to sign the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Previously, at a Synod meet- 
ing, Mr. McNaughton, of Belfast, sought 
to make the basis broader as to some of 
the chairs, but Dr. Cooke opposed, and 
was supported by a large majority. On 
the whole, it cannot be a matter of 
complaint, that a “Presbyterian Col- 
loge“ should have professors who are 
joined together in one mind and judg- 
ment with regard to doctrine and 
church government, while other col- 
leges may, and ought, to occupy a 
broader platform. 

It is well worthy of observation, that 
the Presbyterians of Ulster have been 
greatly advantaged by the Queen’s Col- 
leges and University, established by 
the late Sir Robert Peel. Nor should 
it be forgotten that Dr. Edgar, of Bel- 
fast, was among the first to endorse 
that great enterprise, when others fell 
back. That gentleman is, I am sorry 
to say, suffering from a severe affection 
of the throat and vocal organs, and 
was not able to be present at the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly. But— 
resuming my topic—I have to add that 
the Ulster students of the Queen’s Col- 
leges and University have pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished themselves—have pro- 
fited, many of them, to the utmost; 
some of them now occupy distinguished 
posts in the civil service of the Crown, 
both in India and the Colonies. The 
new college at Derry will doubtless be 
affiliated with the Queen’s University 
in Ireland, and thus the degrees of the 
latter can be secured after successful 
examinations. 


Mr. Samuel Houston Thompson, a 
licentiate of the Old-school Presbyterian 
Church in America, having applied to 
the Presbytery of Donegal, Ireland, to 
be received under their care, the case 
was remitted t the late Assembly, 
with a unanimous recommendation in 
his favour. The clerk read a memorial 
in opposition to his reception as a licen- 
tiate, from certain students of the Theo- 
logical College, Belfast, setting forth 
that, whereas the Code of Discipline 
required students to attend College for 
six complete sessions—the first three to 
be passed in the undergraduate course, 
embracing Latin, Greek, logic, mental 
science, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy, and that Mr. Houston had not 
fulfilled these laws. He had studied 
one session at Glasgow; afterwards 
went to Princeton, where he spent two 
sessions, and then was licensed to 
preach in America. He had thus fal- 
filled but one-half of the sessions re- 
quired in Ireland. Thus injastice was 
done to other students. 

. The Rev. Dr. Denham stated that 
the number of months required of their 
own students had been spent in study 
by the applicant, though they were not 
spread over the same number of years. 
Dr. Cooke considered the case excep- 
tional as to gifts, &c., and was support- 
ed by Mr. McNaughten and others. 


nized as a licentiate by a majority of 
144 to 111, | 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke received last 
week, in the presence of a large assem- 
bly of friends, the Marquis of Down- 
shire presiding, and the Mayor of Bel- 
fast presenting the gift, a sum of 
more than seventy-five hundred dollars, 
which has been since increased. He 
has always been a conservative ia poli- 
tics, and very naturally, in the presence 
of a rampant Popery in Ireland, took a 
position of resistance to the claims, and 
to the endowment of the College of 
Maynooth. When the repeal of the 
union was violently urged by O’Con- 
nel, and the latter repaired to the 
Ulster, he was challenged by Dr. Cooke 
to discuss the whole subject, and de- 
clined, leaving Belfast hastily and ut- 
terly discomfitted Dr. Cooke was 
emphatically the leader of the Synod of 
Ulster, when it unmasked the concealed 
Arianism which had wrought such mis- 
chief, and compelled it to show itself. 
Then came the testing of the members 
on the doctrine of the Trinity; next the 
retirement of a minority, calling them- 
selves the Remonstrant Synod of Ul- 
ster—every year becoming weaker and 
weaker, while the General Assembly, 
formed in 1840 by the union of the 
Synod of Ulster and the Secession 
Synod, is flourishing exceedingly, full 
of life and activity. Dr. Cooke’s reply 
to the address contained the following 


assages : 

“A Presbyterian by birth, education, 
and conviction, my intercourse with my 
fellow-Protestants of other denominations 
long ago convinced me that pure and an- 
defiled religion was not limited to forms of 
Church Government, but that the power 
of gospel truth was common to them all; 
and in public and in private life I uniform- 
ly stated my conviction that, while the 
gospel is legitimately compared to a lamp, 
it matters much less what is the shape of 
the lamp than what is the amount and 
purity of the light which it furnishes. 
And if I have been assailed on account of 
this concession, I still stand by it, and am 
not ashamed to avow it in the face of all 
the Evangelical Churches. Acting upon 
this principle, I have, through the greater 
part of a long life, felt opposed to polemio- 
al controversies upon minor points of dif- 
ference, and have continued to inculcate 
among the churches the brotherly watch- 
word of ‘ Protestant peace.’ 

“A pupil of the school of Knox, and 
inheritor of the principles of the early 
Puritans, when the lawfulness of national 
establishments of religion were assailed, I 
stood up in their defence; and when the 
Throne and the Protestant institutions of 
the country were threatened, I took my 
humble part on the side of law, liberty, 
and order, not ashamed of the glorious 
Revolution of 1688—nor of the memorable 
charge against my fathers—‘They are 
Presbyterians and Hanoverians.’ Your ad- 
dress recalls these memories of other days 
—the days are dead, but the principles are 
immortal. 

“For the sympathetic reference to my 
sorrows of bercavement I return my melaa- 
choly thanks, while I rejoice to say that I 
sorrow not as the hopeless. As a father, 
— heart has been wounded; but the hand 
of the Great Healer can bind up the wound 
it has iuflioted“. 

Some years ago Dr. Cooke, lost h 
daughter of great talents, to whom he 
was deeply attached. Hence the allu- 
sion in the foregoing, and also in t 
short speech which followed, when he 
well nigh broke down from the memory 
of this great sorrow. D. 

— . 
For the Presbyterian. 


HANOVER COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of Hanover College 
have determined upon an effort to com- 
plete the endowment of the College, 
They have appointed the writer of this 
their agent, to present the subject to 
the churches, and to solicit contribu- 
tions to this fund. The following are 
some of the reasons for attempting this 
work at this time: 

1. The greatest want of our land and 
of the world now is, men lo preach the 
gospel. All the operations of the 
Church are dependent on the supply of 
these. And tere is at present the 
greatest deficiency. The Church should, 
therefore, make it the first object of her 
efforts to meet this want. 

2. We cannot meet this want in our 
own Church without Church Colleges. 
They are the feeders of our Theological 
Seminaries. The -college course must 
precede the theological. To close our 
Church colleges, is to close or to cripple 
our Theological Seminaries, and along 
with them Old-school Presbyterian effort 
in the earth. To suffer these colleges 
to languish, to leave them without the 
means necessary for the highest effi- 
ciency, is to limit so far the work of 
our Theological Seminaries and of the 
Church. It is vital, therefore, to the 
highest interests of our Church, that we 
should give to these church colleges all 
that is necessary to their greatest use- 
falness. 

3. We should do this for Hanover 
College. It is one of our Church col- 
leges. It was established by the Church 
in the beginning with a special view to 
raise up ministers of the gospel for the 
Western field, when they could not be 
got from other sources. It belongs en- 
tirely to the Church, and is under her 
control. It has nobly done the Church’s 
work. It is no longer an experiment; 
but its success is established. For its 
age and opportunities, it is second to 
none of our schools. Of the more 
than three thousand students who have 
carried its educating and sanctifyirg 
influence into the various circles of 
society, not less than eight hundred 
have become ministers of the gospel. 
This is a larger number of preachers 
than we have in our Church connection 
in all the States of Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and all the North-west inclu- 
sive, according to the Minutes of the 
General Assembly last year. 

And who shall estimate the results 
for the glory of Christ of the twenty- 
four precious seasons of revival enjoyed 
by this Institution? And all this ac- 
complished during a term of years 
which covers the infancy and minority 
of the College, and during all which 
time it was maintaining a struggle with 
opposing difficulties, and for means of 
support in a missionary field. What 
May it not accomplish when fully en- 
dowed, in a populous field, amid self- 
supporting churches! 

Again. Hanover is our only Church 
College in all the wide and important 
territory of the States of Ohio, Iu- 
diana, and Illinois, to say nothing of 
other States in the North-west. Shall 
it be permitted to lack any thing neces- 
sary to its utmost efficiency in such a 
field? Does not the policy now avowed 
by our Board of Education, and en- 
dorsed by our General Assembly, to 
make our highest literary institutions 
“first-class colleges, few in number, in 
central and accessible points, well 


Ultimately, Mr. Thompson was recog- 


equipped, and thoroughly endowed,” 


August 12, 1865. 


call upon us to make such effort in 
behalf of this one College, already 
established in this important field. It 
needs but a comparatively moderate 
addition, to what it has in actual pos- 
session, to make it all this. It has now 
secured, at the lowest valuation, one 
hundred thousand dollars in funds and 
property 

Again. Present times and circum- 
stances call for and encourage this 
effort. Money was never so abundant. 
Never before such general readiness to 
give to benevolent purposes. And when 
before has such liberality been shown 
towards the educational institutions of 


a general movement upon the part of 
these institutions to improve these 
favourable circumstances! Our Board 
of Education in its last Annual Report, 
just come to hand, speaks of Hanover 
College, and urges its friends to work 
for its endowment; and says, in italics, 
Noto is your time.” Looking no fur- 
ther than the State of Indiana, we find 
the Methodist Church has just begun an 
effort to raise two hundred thousand 
dollars for her College at Greencastle, in 
this State; and the New-school Presby- 
terians have determined to raise one 
hundred thousand for their College 
at Crawfordville. The State Univer- 
sity of Indiana is so endowed that it 
offers free tuition to all, and is sending 
its Professors from county to county 
through the State, to make known its 
advantages, and gather students. If 
the Presbyterian Church would keep 
pace with other competitors in this field 
in this noble enterprise, and maintain 
her high standing in the cause of edu- 
cation, she must be up and doing. This 
is an age and land of progress and 
expansion. There is an increasing work 
to do, and it costs more to do it. The 
course of study in our colleges is being 
enlarged, and more professors will be 
needed. 

I will add one other reason. The 
mand this effort. The necessary ex- 
penses of the College are about five 
thousand dollars a year. Its regular 
income, apart from special contribu- 
tions, is about three thousand dollars. 
Of necessity there must be an annual 
deficit and consequent debt. It is the 
duty of the Trustees to make every 
proper effort to meet these expenses. 
They have no other resource but an 
appeal to the Church. 

Levi Hugues, 


Bloomington, Indiana, July 27th, 1865. 
For the 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE EPIS- 
COPAL CONTROVERSY. 


Messrs. Editors—I have read with 
much interest the elaborate “Review of 
the Controversy between Bishop Potter 
and the Clergy of his Diocese,” which 
appeared in your last number. With 
no disposition to question the ability 
and zeal of your correspondent, I must 
still doubt the wiidom or the fairness 
of such an argument as he has attempt- 
ed. Its most natural effect would be to 
embarrass evangelical Episcopalians, and 
give aid and comfort to a common ene- 
my, the High-church Ritualists. This 
may be good strategy, but is it candid, 
or even safe polemics? Can that be 
the hand of charity which would throw 
an apple of discord into another com- 
munion? Would it not be both wiser 
and kinder to let our neighbours settle 
their family quarrel among themselves, 
rather than to unite them against us by 
any interference; to welcome, rather 
than to repel, their well-meant ad- 
vances; and to encourage in them the 
liberality which we approve, rather 
than to imitate the narrowness which 
we repudiate? 

As one side of this question has been 
presented in your columns, it seems to 
be only just that the other should also 
have, at least, a brief hearing. A 
strange sight, indeed, it would be to 
see Presbyterians making common cause 
with Puseyites for any purpose, or pre- 
ferring the triumph of. High-churchmen 
to that of Low-churchmen. If our sym. 
pathies are to be exercised at all, it is 
surely best that they should be thrown 
on the side of evangelical truth and 
unity. 

Our allies in the Episcopal fold have 
a right to expect from us something 
else than rebuffs or taunts. They have 
taken a bold stand before the world, on 
the ground of our common Christianity. 
We have not gone to, them, but they 
have come us, Offering the hand of 
Christian fellowship. They declare 
thats Episcopalians though they are, 
and expect to remain, yet they are 
ready for such ministerial intercom- 
munion as is practised between other 
churches and denominations. They 
even maintain that they can do this 
in perfect consistency with their own 
standards, as they now are, without 
alteration or amendment; that such 
was, in fact, the earlier and purer prac- 
tice both in England and in America; 


and that it is their constitutional right 


to act upon this interpretation of law 
and usage. Now, if they can make 
good their position—if they can prove 
that their clergy may consistently fra- 
ternize with ours, and render such in- 
terchanges as are now unhappily rare 
and exceptional more common and 
familiar, who but sectarians and bigots 
would not rejoice? Would it not be 
a positive advance towards Christian 
unity from a most unlooked-for quarter? 
What more, indeed, could we expect 
from intelligent and conscientious Epis- 
copalians? Can we reasonably call 
upon them to abandon, destroy, or even 
alter their own ecclesiastical system, 
when they not only believe it to be 
consistent with true charity and unity, 
but offer us almost every practical proof 
of their sincerity, which we are our- 
selves accustomed to offer? Why 
should they batter down the door of 
their communion, if they think it pos- 
sible to make it turn upon its rusty 
hinges ? 

The question of their logical consis- 
tency in pursuing this course, so elabo- 
rately argued by your correspondent, is 
really of very little practical importance, 
when compared with the object in view. 
For the sake of a substantial unity, 
good men in all churches, if need be, 
can afford to appear better Christians 
than logicians, and in some cases more 
liberal than their creeds. 

It is, moreover, a question which is 
better discussed by our neighbours than 
ourselves. Notwithstanding your cor- 
respondent’s acquaintance with Episco- 
pal learning, it is quite possible he 


both iu his authorities and in his argu- 


sion. 


the land in every direction? And what 


present necessities of our College de- 


Agent for Hanover. College. - 


might be found, now and then, at fault 


ments, were he closely followed through- 
out his somewhat adventurous excur- 
But happily this is no more 
necessary than desirable. Those of ~ 
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Smith, must admit that th: 
| the question is not likely to suffer either 
on the score of good logic or of Christian 
feeling. They are quite sble to fight 
_ their own battle, regardless slike of 
either foreign opposition or assistance; 
and the question of their logical consist- 
ency may be safely left, where it be- 
longs, in their hands. Our plain duty is 
to judge them charitably, and put as 
favourable a construction as possible 
upon their motives and opinions. The 
fact that they do not ecclesiastically or 
officially recognize non-Episcopal orders, 
they endesvour, it is well known, in 
various ways to explain; some main- 
taining that such orders are valid but 
irregular; and others that, though they 
may be in themselves both valid and 
regular, yet, viewed from an Episcopal 
stand-point, they are unauthorized or 
undesirable, as tending to an imperfectly 
organized and sectarian type of Chris- 
tianity. Episcopacy, in their view, while 
it may not be essential to the being of 
‘the Church, is essential to its well-being, 
and involves ecclesiastical principles and 
interests—not necessary, indeed, to sal- 
vation, but nevertheless too valuable to 
be put in peril by exceptions and irregu- 
larities. 

Such views may not be acceptable to 
us; as little are some of our views ac- 
ceptable to them. But it is only a 
weakness to take as an affront to our 
system that exclusiveness or distinctive- 
ness which belongs to theirs; and is, 
moreover, giving importance to a class 
of questions which, on our own theory, 
are of secondary value. If we cannot 
afford to be unchurched by our Episco- 
pal friends, it is indeed high time to 

look to the ground upon which we 
stand. Our sensitiveness upon such 
points will only be accepted as the 
homage of envy and a sign of self- 
distrust. The dignified position for 
Presbyterians to take is that so well 
expressed in chap. i. of the Form of 
Government —“ That every Christian 
church, or union, or association of 
particular churches, is entitled to de- 
clare the terms of admission into its 
communion, and the qualifications of its 
ministers and members, as well as the 
whole system of its internal government 
which Christ hath appointed; that in 
the exercise of this right they may, not- 
withstanding, err in making the terms 
of communion either too lax or too nar- 
row; yet, even in this case, they do not 
infringe upon the liberty or the rights of 
others, but, only make an improper use 
of their 

As yet there are no signs that Epis- 
copalians intend to relax their stringent 
terms of communion by any organic or 
constitutional changes, but if, neyerthe- 
less, they can liberalize their practice, 
whether logically or not, every Christian- 
minded man must rejoice. 
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CHARITY. 


LETTER FROM DR. BALCH. 


Wasunorox, July 27, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—Allow me to correct 
one or two errors into which your cor- 
respondent “ Hawkeye“ has fallen in his 
late communication to your paper. It 

shall be done in terms perfectly cour- 
tieous to all whom it may concern. The 
interview was sought not by me, but 
himself, and my observations were an- 
swers to queries about the seceders from 
the Presbytery of Potomac, made at his 
own suggestion. We have no suspicion 
that he intended to misrepresent my 
views, nor do we care about their being 
made public, had they been fairly stated. 

The conversation to which he alludes 
lasted from one to two hours, and was 
meant, on my part, as an historical dis- 
cussion on the condition of things in the 
country. It was not intended at all as 
a political discussion, and my unruly 
member, as the tongue is called, was 
guarded on the occasion. It was begun 

and ended with the kindest feelings on 
my part, and no doubt on that of my 
interlocutor. He certainly must remem- 
ber that my position wag purely hypo- 
thetical, and he conversed with me not 
as representing my own sentiments, but 
those of the South. More than once was 
my position defined, and to that position 
he gave his assent. 

His first error is, that certain members 
of the Potomac Presbytery, at the break- 
ing out of the war, concluded to meet at 
Greenwood. Of course, he means Green- 
wich, a hamlet named after a town on 
the Thames, where telescopes abound, 
through which the hawk and eagle eyes 
of philosophy have often looked at 
comets. The village is in Prince Wil- 
liam’s county, Virginia, and not far 
from my residence. Now, a meeting 
did take place at Greenwich, in October, 
1861; but then it was not of our pro- 
curing. The Presbytery of Potomac 
had adjourned to meet at that.place and 
at that time. We were there according 
to Gunter. We assembled not at our 
own dictation, but by order of Presby- 
tery. From Hawkeye’s statement every 
reader would infer that we were there 
in an irregular way, bent on mischief, 
and what some are quite pleased to call 
rebellion. The war had been raging for 
six months, and the first battle of Ma- 
nassas had been fought, for after our 
adjournment, Dr. Bocock, Rev. A. D. 
Pollock, and others, made an excursion 
to that sanguinary field. At Greenwich 
we seceded. The Presbyterial record 
was at Washington; on that account 
our business was limited, and, of course, 
quickly dispatched. There was no mem- 
ber present from north of the Potomac, 
except Dr. Bocock, and he was there 
under the spur of Cassius M. Clay, for 
he had come as a refugee. My opposi- 
tion to secession was expressed in a 
speech of an hour’s duration, and by 
that speech the writer incurred no small 
amount of popular odium; but regarding 
the division of the country as inevitable, 
he finally resolved not to break the unity 
of the vote. We adjotrned to meet in 
Culpepper, but never met. Hostile 
armies threw every thing into confu- 
sion. One of our ministers went into 
Appomattox, another into a hospital at 
Richmond, and a third into an artillery 
company. We did not wish an organi- 
zation till more propitious times should 
arrive, or we venture to return to 
Winchester Presbytery, to which we 
once belonged. But we are not Inde- 
pendents, as your correspondent inti- 
mates; at least the writer has no inten- 
tion of becoming one of that stripe. He 
is a septuagenarian, and the flower of 
his life has been spent amid the shrines 
of Presbyterianism, but not without dif- 
fusing the fragrance of Christian charity 
among those who worship at other 
altars. 

A second error. Hawkeye represents 


me as saying that, irrespective of any 


war, and that before the war, many 
Southern brethren desired two Assem- 
blies. What would my Southern bretb- 
ren think of me, were they to read such 
a statement in the Presbyterian? They 
would surely banish me to the Dismal 
Swamp, or duck me in Lake Borgne; 
for we never heard one of them express 
such a wish. What was said on that 
point was said exclusively in my indi- 
vidual capacity. The writer spoke of it 
as his own theory, arising from his wish 
to promote the efficiency of the Presby- 
terian body. He had respect to economy 
in travelling. He spoke of delegates 
passing to-and-fro from one to the other 
Assembly. If Hawkeye understood me 
as advocating any separatical division 
of the Assembly into North and South, 
my talk with him must indeed have been 
defective in its perspicuity. Possibly 
the writer may have said that our breth- 
ren desire a Southern Assembly now, 
bat he never alleged that they desired 
two Assemblies before the war. The 
writer is not posted up in the action of 
the last Assembly. He has not seen 
the record of their proceedings, for they 
have nothing to do with my status as a 
minister. I am responsible to my Pres- 
bytery, and am ready to answer when 
arraigned. It seems they require me to 
repent. Of what? Because of my not 
bearing arms, and, like Pope Julius II., 
becoming a soldier? Shall we repent of 
feeding two thousand of the Federal 
army, without a picayune in return? 
Repent of getting Northerners out of 
the Libby? Repent of preaching to 
Federal officers and privates, not poli- 
tics, but the gospel? Repent of nursing 
them when sick, and supplying them 
when famished. Repent for being a 
citizen of Virginia? As to the church 
property of the South, the Assembly 
can take what measures it may choose; 
but that will be a dark day for the world 
when the power of the United States 
Government shall be invoked to co-ope- 
rate in such a deed. Do we, then, live 
under an Establishment? Are we really 
in league with the State? Heaven for- 
bid; for then we should soon see Star 
Chambers, and Five-mile Acts, and Acts 
of Uniformity, once the disgrace of 
England. 

Bat Sdly. Would not any reader 
conclude from Hawkeye’s letter, that he 
had encountered a fierce secessionist 
and a viralent slaveholder, instead of an 
old Federalist, and an hypothetical de- 
fender of domestic servitude? He was 
told that the loss of my property by the 
war had never caused a murmur on the 
part of the loser. If the slave can only 
be elevated, we would rejoice to lose ten 
times thirty thousand dollars; though, 
of course, we denied the right of any 
man violently to seize my invested pro- 
perty Hawkeye himself conceded that 
social equality between blacks and 
whites was impossible on the same soil. 
He can find my vote on the Assembly’s 
resolution about slavery in 1818, given 
in Market Street church, Philadelphia. 
Through a long life the writer has been 
loyal to the Constitution, which is the 
only true loyalty. They who depart 
from that instrument are the only dis- 
loyalists. He represents me as still 
clinging to the Southern theory of seces- 
sion. Well, we only contended that the 
war could never change the creed of any 
people; and we quoted a half-score of 
examples from history to show that even 
subjugation could not alter the nature of 
man, but they need not be introduced 
into this explanatory article. I did con- 
tend that slavery made a part of my 
Bible. Hawkeye likened it to the old 
Jewish polygamy, but unfortanately for 
his argument polygamy has been ex- 
pressly repealed, whilst the other stands 
on the statute books of both Testaments. 
If we rejoin the North, it will not be as 
culprits. No questions must be asked. 

We leave your correspondent to the 
anticipation of all he expects to realize 
from the swift times in which his lot 
has been cast. We are prepared as well 
as he for all that time may disclose. 

With great respect, gentlemen, I re- 
main yours ut olim, 

Tuomas B. Batcu. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


CURRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—I noticed au item 
in your issue of the 22d July, stating 
that the Presbyterian congregation of 
Absecon, New Jersey, had secured the 
money requisite for building a church. 
I regret that it is not so. We have 
raised about one-half—the sum being 
estimated at three thousand dollars. 
We have began the work, and are going 
on only as fast as the purse permits. 
The gospel of Christ must not be mort- 
gaged. We are a weak church, but 
trust that by the Christian liberality of 
others, joined to our own efforts, we 
may secure the blessing promised in 
Haggai i. 8. This statement is made 
lest our efforts and appeals should be 
retarded by erroneous impressions. 

Cuarites T. S. S. 


——ũ—ä4—6 ũ — 
For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers 
was held at the Bible House, New 
York, on the 3d inst., William Whit- 
lock, Jr., Esq., one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the chair, assisted by Fred- 
erick Winston, Esq., Vice-President. 
The Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, of Beirut, 
read the twelfth chapter of Jeremiah, 
and offered prayer. Three new auxili- 
aries were recognized; one in Kansas, 
one in Iowa, and one in Michigan. 

Communications were received from 
the Rev. S. R. Riggs, St. Anthony, 
giving an interesting account of the 
distribution of the New Testament 
among the Dakota Indians; from Mr. 
Andrew M. Milne, Montevideo, stat- 
ing his success in the Bible work in 
the Argentine Confederation; from the 
Rev. I. G. Bliss, Consfantinople, show- 
ing the need of the Slavic and Bulgarian 
Testament; from the Rev. Dr. Bergne, 
London, in regard to making plates of 
the Arabic Scriptures. 

Interesting remarks were made by 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, recently arrived 
from Beirut, on the subject of the Arabic 
Scriptures, and presenting an elegant 
8vo Bible, and also a portion of the gos- 
pel by John, both printed at the mission 
press in Beirut; and also two gold 
coins, exceedingly rare, of the time of 
Alexander the Great, being upwards of 
2200 years old, given to aid in meeting 
the expense of the Arabic Scriptures. 
They are for sale. 

Remarks were also made by the Rev. 
William H. Gilbert, as to his labours in 
Virginia and North Carolina, where he 
organized several Bible Committees. . 

Grants of books were made to the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, to 
the United States Christian Commission, 


for the West and for New Orleans, for 


' 


1 
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United States hospitals at Elmira, to 
the Seamen’s Bethel at Providence, 
Rhode Island, to the Bible Committee 
at Petersburg, Virginie, and for several 
places at the South—in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama; North Columbia, South Carolina; 
and Richmond, Virginia. Some smaller 
grants were made, and eighteen volumes 
in raised letters for the blind. 

Further measures were taken towards 
the observance of the Society’s Jubijee, 
and in regard to a course of sermons to 
be delivered in reference to it the coming 
fall and winter. 


For the Presbyterian. 
INSTALLATIONS. 


Messrs. Editore—The Presbytery of 
Fairfield met at Fairfield, lowa, in June, 
and received Rev. W. Maynard from the 
Presbytery of Colambus, and installed 
him pastor of the Fairfield church. The 
Rev. J. G. Bergen preached the sermon ; 
the Rev. F. A. Shearer gave the charge 
to the pastor, and the Rev. J. M. 
McElroy that to the people. The next 
day a committee of Presbytery, the 
Rev. A. W. Haines and the Rev. D. V. 
Smock, installed the Rev. J. G. Bergen 
pastor of the Birmingham church. Mr. 
Haines preached the sermon, and Mr. 
Smock gave the charges to pastor and 
people. 


— — — — — — — — — — 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


Mr. Gideon P. Nichols was licensed by 
the Presbytery of Rochester City, on the 
Zist of May last; and Mr. Gavin Long- 
muir, by the same Presbytery, on the 10th 
of July. 

The Rev. Belville Roberts has been re- 
leased by the Presbytery of Rochester City 
from the pastoral charge pf Calvary church, 
Rochester, and has been dismissed from 
that Presbytery to join the Presbytery of 
Rock River. Mr. Roberts has been called 
to become pastor of the church of Freeport, 
Illinois. 

The Rev. Alfred Yeomans has received 
and accepted a call from Calvary church, 
Rochester, New York, and has been re- 
leased by the Presbytery of Raritan from 
the charge of - the church of Musconetcong 
Valley, New Jersey. 

The Rev. J. E. Annan is engaged in 
supplying the Central church, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, during the absence in Eu- 
rope of the pastor, Dr. M. W. Jacobus. 
His post office address is changed from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


News of the Churches. 


The Rev. John Steele, — of the 
Reformed Dutch church in Union Village, 


has received a unanimous call from the 
First Reformed Dutch church of ‘Pater- 
son, New Jersey, which he probably will 
accept. 

—The Rev. James Huyssoon, from 
Paterson, New Jersey, has received and 
accepted a call from the Holland chureh 
of Drenthe, Classis of Holland, Michigan 


Baptist. 

The First Baptist church of Petersburg, 
Virginia, was, on a late Saturday evening, 
destroyed by fire. During a thunder storm 
the steeple; having been struck by light- 
ning, took fire, and soon communicated the 
flames to the building. At the time of the 
occurrence the darkness was intense, and 
few, with the exception of the firemen and 
soldiers, who made every endeavour to save 
the church, turned out The loss will fall 
heavily upon the Baptist denomination of 
Petersburg. It was reared at a cost of 
nearly $40,000, and has an insurance of 
only about $20,000. It was one of the 
most beautiful and convenient structures 
of its kind in the South, and an ornament 
to the city of Petersburg. 

—The Rev. A. H. Bliss has accepted 
the unanimous call of the Baptist church 
at Allowaystown, New Jersey. 

—The hand of fellowship was given to 
seven individuals, by the pastor of the 
Baptist church in Thomaston, Maine, last 
Sabbath week; making in all fifty who 
have been received since April, twenty of 
whom are heads of families. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ryland has resigned 
the pastorate of the First African church 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

—The Baptist church (English) in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, are engaged in 
erecting a large and good brick house of 
worship, in a native grove of forest trees 
on Penn Avenue, in the heart of that 
growing town. 

—The pastor of the First Baptist church 
in New Haven, Connecticut, baptized three 
converts last Lord’s day, and gave the hand 
of welcome to thirteen. In the last four 
months he has baptized eighty into the 
church, and ten have been received by 
letter. 

Mx. A. J. F. Behrens, of the late 
Graduating Class of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, was ordained as pastor of 
the Baptist church at Yonkers, New York, 
on Thursday evening of last week. 

—The First Baptist Mariner's church, 
New York, under the pastoral care of Dr. 
Hodge, has at length achieved the 8 
ing success of seeing its debt of $11, 
cancelled. The place is well attended, 
many of the congregation sea-faring men, 
numbers of whom are admitted at every 
communion. 


German Reformed. 


The Board of Publication has appointed 
the Rev. D. D. Leberman, of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, recently of the Titusville 
Mission, which he was obliged to resign 
on account of impaired health, an agent to 
collget moneys to cover the losses sustained 
in the burning of the printing establish- 
ment at Chambersburg, and to place the 
publication operations of the Church upon 
a proper footing. 


Methodist. 


The Rev. Wesley Prettyman, of the 
Ohio Conference, has been appointed by 
Bishop Clark to Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

The new Methodist Episcopal church 
in process of erection, on Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mighigan, promises to be, 
when completed, the most magnificent 
Methodist Episcopal church on the conti- 
nent. The basement, just completed, cost 
$30,000, and the whole edifice will not fall 
short of $100,000. 

—The Ebenezer Methodist 
church, Manayunk, Pennsylvania, Rev. J. 
H. Turner, pastor, have paid off their 
entire debt, including a mortgage on the 
ground, and all floating obligations. 

—The Epi Methodist of Richmond, 
Virginia, July 26th, learns that Bishop 
Andrew has authorized the Rev. James 
A. Duncan to announce that the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
will meet in Columbus, Georgia, August 
16th, 1865. He requests that all annual 
conferences will meet this fall or winter, 
and elect delegates to the General Confer- 
ence to meet April Ist, 1806. 

—Bishop Scott was recently presented 
by his friends, at the residence of the Rev. 
A. Manship, in Philadelphia, with hand- 
some presents amounting to $1500. 


United Presbyterian. 


Ou Sunday week, the Rev. Francis 
Church, pastor of the First United Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia, preached 
his tenth anniversary sermon. At the 
commencement of his pastorate the mem- 


bership was twenty-‘iv:, and three elders; 
now, with all the changes, the deaths, re- 
movals, K., the present membership is 
three hundred and jvurteen. Five bun- 
dred and fifty have actually been added 
to the original number, however. The 
oe has preached fifteen ‘hundred and 
ourteen sermons, and solemnised two hun- 
dred and forty-one marriages. A debt 
with which the church began its career is 
now almost entirely cancelled. 
Rev. J. — 
ndiana regiment, in roug 
the of wor, fell a 1 — disease. 
He died at Macon, Georgia. He was a 
very worthy man, and one of the most 
1 ministers of the Church. 


Reformed Presbyterian. 
The Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, D.D., 
of the First Reformed Presbyterian church 
of Philadelphia, and Professor in the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
sailed on Saturday week in the steamship 
Caledonia for Glasgow, Scotland. 


Foreign Items. 


Pomperr.—Abundant details have been 
received from Naples tespecting the freshly 
uncovered temple of Juno among the re- 
cent excavations at Pompeii. Three hun- 
dred skeletons were found crowded within 
that sanctuary, a propitiatory sacrifice being 
evidently held in the hour they were over- 
whelmed. The statue of the goddess, with 
attendant peacock, the tripod in front of the 
altar, the golden censer, the jewels on the 
— of the priestess, the rich vessels 

olding a deposit of animal blood, are the 
main particulars dwelt on. The eyes of 
Juno were of the most vived enamel, her 
arms, and her whole person, richly de- 
corated with gold trinkets, her gaudy 
bird resplendent with a cluster of glittering 
gems. Aromatic ingredients lay calcined 
within the censer, while gorgeous lamps and 
bronze ornaments strewed the tesselated 
pavement.— London Globe. 


PALESTINE.— Money is coming into the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, which already 
possesses nearly $10,000. The Committce 
have agreed to commence their operations 
by taking the antiquities of Palestine first, 
by digging in the soil of Jerusalem and 
other places. — A thenseum. 


Pusiiciry A Derence AGAINST Bun- 
GLARS.—Mr. Walker, the sufferer by the 
Cornhill burglary, writes to the Londcn 
Nimes: Will you allow me to call attention 
to the system adopted by me since the burg- 
lary, for the closing and securing my shops, 
being fully convinced that publicity is the 
best security’? The system adopted is to 
protect the front of the shop by means of 
an iron railing in lieu of shutters. By this 

lan the shop is perfectly open, the gas 

ing left burning; every passer-by at night 

is thus enabled to view the interior as well 

asin the day.” [In Philadelphia some of 

_ * stores are protected on this priuoi- 
ple. 

Femace Exrravacance.—M. Dupin 
has published his recent speech in the 
French Senate as a pamphlet, with the 
title, “Upon the Unbridled Luxury of 
Women.” A London Times leader on 
the subject gives strong expression to the 
views recently expressed in our own col- 
umns. “The passion and the folly of 
dress have never (it states) reached a 
greater pitch of extravagance than in the 
season now brought to a close, and it is 
hard to believe they can surpass their pre- 
sent excess. 


VicissiIrupr or Fortung.—A curious 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune is 
afforded by the career of Sir F. W. Pottin- 
ger, Bart. IIis family was one of the most 
ancient in the inion, and he himself 
traced his lineage direct to Egbert, the 
first Saxon king of England. The father 
of the late Sir Frederick received his ba- 
ronetey for services in India. The de- 
ceased baronet went to Australia some 
years ago, and he has recently died there, 
while employed as an inspector of police. 


Tovon Rose Tree.—The famous rose 
tree planted a thousand years ago by the 
Emperor Louis le Débonnaire, in the cast- 
ern choir of the cathedral at Hildersheim, 
has been in particularly fine bloom this 
season, and looks fresher and greener than 
ever. Two shoots, which sprung up from 
the knotty millennial roots of the tree in 
1863, have attained already the height of 
the root.— London Atheneum. 


Larsus Memort#®.—A restaurant in 
the Palais Royal was, on a recent Friday, 
the scene of a rather unusual occurrence. 
A priest, aged forty, had breakfasted 
there without being particularly remarked. 
About an hour after his departure he re- 
turned, and after exchanging a few words 
with the master of the establishment, he 
raised his voice, and begged permission to 
make an amende honorable in public. He 
had forgotten, he said, that it was Friday, 
and had eaten meat, adding that as the 
involuntary scandal was public, the repara- 
tion ought to be so likewise. 


General Items. 
A Minister Stain in Battis.—The 
Central Presbyterian says that the Rev. 
Arthur M. Small, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Selma, Alabama, was 
killed in the battle at Selma in May 
last. He was not in the Confederate 
service, but had gone out for the de- 


fence of the place, and was instantly 
killed in the last volley that was fired. 


Cuance —The Old school Presbyterian 
church of Pontiac, Michigan, has been 
reccived to the New-school Presbytery of 
Detroit, believing that such a step would 
add much to its strength and Fine 1 
On the same day, June 29, the Rev. W. H. 
McGiffert, formerly of North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts, was installed pastor. 


SupsTanTIAL Present. — The friends 
of the Rev. E. L. Magoon, D. D, of Al- 
bany, New York, celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his wedding by present- 
ing him with a table service of solid silver, 
numbering twenty-five pieces. 


A Caanos.—John Pardue, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, reports an income for last 
year of one hundred and seven thousand 
dollars. Mr. Purdue was formerly a citi- 
zen of Ohio, and taught school in Plain 
Township at ten dollars a month. When 
he first wont into that township he was 
considered so poor that it was feared he 
might become a charge thereon, and was 
“warned out” of it under the provision of 
a law of Ohio. 


A Guarpsp Answer. - In one of our 
courts lately, a man who was called upon 
to ap as a witness could not be found. 
On 2 Judge asking where he was, an 
elderly gentleman rose up, and with much 
emphasis, said, Your honour, he's gone.” 
“Gone! gone!” said the Judge; “ where 
is he gone?” “That I cannot inform 
you,” replied the communicative gentle. 
man; but he’s dead“ This is considered 
the best guarded answer on record. 


How Muca?—For many years John 
Angell James gave away to the cause of 
God one-third of his income. Talk of a 
tenth,” he would say, it is paltry.” Sam- 
uel Morley, Esq., of London, devotes one- 
third of his income to his business, one- 
third to his family, and one-third to Chris- 
tian benevolence. 


Dseatu.—The Hon. Richard Hildreth, 
United States Consul at Trieste, died on 
the llth July. He was a native of Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, and a uate of 
Harvard College of the classof 1826. For 


several years Mr. Hildreth was editor of 
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the Boston At‘as. We is best kon to 
the community as the uthor of 
History of the Unired States. li- age 
was fi yom and his illness wax not of 
recent . 


Domestic Reus. 


Demise or an Eccentaic [nprvipvat.—The 
“Man with the Military Walk” died a few 
days since in the Blockley Almshouse, Phils- 
delphia. He was an inmate of that Institution 
for the space of six years. There are, no 
doubt, many citizens of Philadelphia who re- 
member g this individual daily marching 
to-and-fro in front of Independence Hall. 
After the lapse of several months of tramping 
in front of that place, during which time he 
was never known to utter a harsh word, he 
was grossly insulted bya citizen. He struck 
the person who thus molested him, and was 
taken into custody therefor, and bound over to 
answer at court. He was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, but was sent to tempo 
quarters in the County Prison, from whi 
place be was removed to the State Lunatic 
Asylum. He remained in that Institution 
until it was ascertained that his malady was 
inourable, when it was thought necessary to 
return him to the prison whence he came. 
He was then taken to the Blockley Almshouse, 4 
where he remained a very peaceable inmate 
until Wednesday week, when death removed 
him. His delusion was that he was the spe- 
vial guard of Independence Hall. 


Exp.osion.—The steamer Joseph Pierce ex- 
ploded, twenty miles below Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, and subsequently caught fire and 
burned to the wuter’s edge, killiug six and 
wounding twenty-eight soldiers. ‘The steam 
passed through every part of the buat. 


Easy.—The Treasury Offve at New York 
entered upon the calendar year 1805, Jau. 1, 
with gold and silver balances to the amount 
of $10,494,258. It entered upon the new 
fiecal year 1866 on Ist July, 1865, with gold and 
silver balances to the amount of $28,589,128. 


Syitvia Ann Witt — Mies 
Hetty Robinson, daughter of the late E.lward 
Mott Robinson, and nieve of Sylvia Aun How 
land, and natural heir to her property, it ix 
stated, will contest the will of the deceased 
lady, and has engaged the services of Benja 
min R. Curtis and Sidney Bartlett, of Boston. 
and John II. Clifford, Oliver Prescott, an. 
William W. Crapo, of New Bedford, as coun 
sel. Miss Hetty“ father bequeathed her u 
million, and the income of several other mil 
lions, aod her aunt left her the income. of 
more than a million; but she is not satisfied. 
It ix an ill wind that blows nobody any god. 
and if nothing else results, five lawyers will 
probably make enough out of the job to r tire. 
The case was to have come before the Pro 
bate Court on the 4th of August.— New Bed- 
(Mass.) Standard. 


Tus Centaat Paciric The Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad land graut is now under 
examination at the General Land Office, with 
a view to the early issue of the conceded 
patent for the lands under the statute. The 
road is in complete 1 order frum Sacra- 
mento to Clipper Gap or New England Mills, 
is fully equipped, and has 167 cars and loco- 
motives. There are 2500 men employed as 
labourers, including a number of Chinese, 
who are found to be industrious operatives. 


Receipts or Unirep Srares Tasasury.—lIt 
appears from official data that the recei 
from customs for the quarter ending with 
March, were $20,519,000; internal revenue, 
$65,262,000; sales of public lands, $162,000; 
direct taxation, $52,700;— miscellaneous, 
$4,159,000. Total in round numbers, exclu- 
sive of loans, &., $90,000,000. The total ex- 
penditures fur the same time were $353,000,000. 


Murper.—Jacob Crouse, late Deputy Pro- 
vost Marshal, was shot dead in the street in 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, last week, by John P. 
Reed, a lately returned Canada refugee. His 
brother, Mingel Reed, who has been in the 
rebel army, was also engaged in the affray. 
They were arrested and lodged in jail. 


Ciosep.—The United States Military School 
in Philadelphia has been closed in conse- 
quence of the cessation of the war. The 
schoul has furnished 500 officers fur cvloured 
troops, free of expense to the Government. 


Tus Wuire Movse.—The heavy black dra- 
peries and symbols uf mourning have all been 
removed from the Executive Mansion. It 
stands surely in need of repairs. The stray 
soldiers and ubiquitous relic-hunters have 
damaged the curtains and furoiture very 
much. 


Gaeat Ratn.—Acoording to the records of 
the Smithsonian Iustitution, the sturm of last 
Saturday week was in some respects ver 
remarkable. The qnantity of water whic 
fell in littlo more than half an hour was 
greater than has been observed to fall in the 
same space of time for the last fifteen years, 
or since the erection of the building. The 
actual amount of rain was nearly five inches, 
vr about one-eighth part of that which falls 
in u year. During «a considerable part of the 
time the water did not fall in drops, but ap- 
parently in connected masses, which pro- 
duced, by its concussion, deep excavations in 
the ground. 


Puntic Dest.—The official report of the 
public debt shows the amount outstanding on 
the 3lst of July to be 52,757, 253,275.86. 


Hay.—In Litchfield county, Connecticut, a 
local paper says the price of hay is rapidly 
falling in consequence of the immense 5 
Six months ago it was worth near forty dol- 
lars per ton, while now it would be difficalt to 
dispose of any large quantity at more than 
ten dollars per ton. 


Anotner Houe.—The Managers: of the 
late Sanitary Fair at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
have appropriated one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the fands for the establishment of a 
Soldiers’ Home. 


Burnev.—The steamer Glasgow was burned 
at sea on July 31. The passengers and crew 
were all saved by the barque Kosamond, and 
arrived at New York in the steamer Erin. 
The cargo of the Glasgow consisted of tobac- 
co, bacon, bladders, cheese, hops, cotton, lea- 
ther, and corn. 


Ronnsb.— The Rev. W. B. Lee, 
tor of the Genevan Presbyterian church in 
rooklyn, was ted about ten o’clock on 
Saturday night in Beekman street, and robbed 
of his gold wateb, gold shirt studs, a finger 
ring, and fifty dollars in money. Three or 
four men were engaged in the bold outrage, 
and all of them escaped arrest. 


Paacuss Detawars.—The Philadel- 

hia, Wilmington, and Baltimere Railroad 
— are now doing a large business in 
bringing peaches to market from Delaware. 
During the past six days, 45,000 baskets were 
sent over this road to New York, and 40,000 
baskets were delivered in Philadelphia. Over 
— cars are required daily ſor this trade 

one. 
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Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest advices are by the Germania and 
City of Boston. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Parliamentary elections are every where 
completed. The net Liberal gain is 24, but some 
claim 26. The London Herald consoles the Con- 
servatives by asserting that the real gain is with 
them, as the elections have relieved them of 
unreliable supporters. It is again asserted, on 
god authority, that Palmerston will retire before 
Parliament meets, and that Gladstone will decline 
the Premiership in favour of Lord Granville. 

Brazil has accepted the British proposals of 
February last, and diplomatic relations are about 
to be re-established 

It is reported that the civil war was re-com- 
menced in Japan. 


Tus Artayxtic Caste. 


The shore end of the Atlantic cable was landed 
and successfully connected with the instruments 
on board the Great Eastern. The Knight of 
Kerry invoked success on the undertaking, and in 
cenclusion called on Sir Robert Peel, who made 
an admirable address. Cheers were then given 
for the President of the United States, when the 
paying out of the heavy shore end of the cable 
commenced. The splice was completed in the 
most successful manner, and the cable worked 
perfectly. The gunboats Terrible and Sphynx 
accompanied the Great Eastern. A telegram 
from Valentia, dated on the 24th of July, says: 
“Insulation defects took place on Monday after. 
noon. The mischief is supposed to oxist three 
miles west of the shore end splice, and it is be- 
lieved that it was caused by too much strain from 
the Great Eastern. She hove w when ten miles 
from the shore. The Caroline is picking up and 
underrunning the splice, and repairing the fault. 
It is expected that the damage will be rectified 
immediately. The rest of the cable remuins 
perfect 


The shore end of the Atlantic cable having 
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been sfully sabmerg (64 the night 
22, the with the ma ble was complet |! 
at 29 past 4 o'clo ow Sunday », 
July 254, and the Grea: Eastern immediatel, 
commenced paying out. The testing through the 
entire length was perfect, and the weather fine. 
On the 24th, defects of insulation were discussed, 
and the Great Eastern hove to in latitude 52 deg., 
longitude 10 min, about 80 miles from shore. 
The latest despatch is as follows: 

Valentia, July 25.—Great Eastern telegrams 
from latitude 52 deg, longitude 12 min, state 
that a small fault has been discovered and cut 
out. She is now paying out again, and the sig- 
naling is perfect. © weather is fine. 

London, July 27.—The Great Eastern was three 
hundred miles oat this morning, and the signals 
through the entire cable were good. 


FRANCE. 


The municipal elections which have taken 
place are favourable to the government every 
where. Trade is quiet. Flour has advanced 
two francs per sack. A French imperial decree 
promulgates the convention at Geneva in August, 
— better care of wounded soldiers on battle- 

elds. 


ITALY. 

The government has received an official des- 
patch from the Spanish Cabinet, recognizing the 
kingdom of Italy, and expressing the most friendly 
feelings towards it. 

SPAIN. 

Spain and France have exchanged a treaty of 

ratification for reducing the customs tarilf 
TURKEY AND EGYPT. 
The cholera at Alexandria and Cairo is sub- 


si ling. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


The Imperial sanction will be given imme- 
dintely to the budget of 1865. The Reichsrath 
will be prorogued on the 27th of July by the 
Emperor of Prassia. A committee of working- 
men has been formed in Berlin for the purpose of 
organizing monster meetings to assert their rights 
amd of publicly meeting together. The authorities 
~uppressed the banquets which they were to give 
in honour of the Liberal deputies at Cologne, 
Dentz, and at Nassau The military dispersed the 
workingmen quietly, and the publie onder was not 
disturbed, 


* * 
Married. 

At the residence of Mrs. Lydia Hegarty, Clear 
field county, Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. A. H. Holloway, Mr. P. Firs, of 
Smith's Mills, to Miss Ronen -A Srunrevanrt, of 
Usceola Mills, Pennsylvania. 

On the 3d inst., in Kennett Township, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, Mr. Jauss L. Wirusow, 


of Penningtonville, to Miss Mandant J. Furey, 
formerly of Centreville, Delaware. 


On the Ist inst., at St. Peter's church, Smyrna, 
Delaware, by the Rev. Joshua Morsell, D. N, Dr. 
L. Manon to F, daughter of 
Joun Croax, Esq. 

On the 25th-of July, by the Rev. Thomas Mur- 
phy: of Frankford, Rosert Parrisos to 

iss Craie, both of Holmesburg, Phila- 
del phia. 

By the Rey. J. Y. Cowhick, on July 25th, at 
the residence of Captain Cross, York, Pennsy!- 
vania, Mr. B. K. Ans Hun, of Stewartstown, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Harner Krben, of Shrews- 
bury, Pennsylvania. 

, the same, on the 3d inst, at the residence 
of Dr. J. L. Free, in Stewartstown, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Axprew Duncan to Miss Resecca M. Hears, 
both of Fawn Township, York county, Penusyl- 
Vania. 

On the 35th of July, by the Rev. W. Alexan- 
der, at the house of Mr. J. T. Baldwin, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, Mr. O. Wac«xer, of Chicago, IIlinois, 
to — A. Mansuau, of oit, Wis- 
cons 


OBITUARY. 


| 4U Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
at the rate of ten cents for every sia words. } 


Died, July 24th, at Beloit, Wisconsin, EDWARD 
HENRY, infant son of Mr. L. and Mrs. L. M. 
CUMMINGS, of Beloit. 


Died, at Southport, New York, on the 25th of 
July, the Rev. JARED DEWING, aged nearly 
seventy-five years. 

Died, in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, on 
the Zu of July, Mrs. CATHERINE, wife of 
PETER LEIDY, in the fifty-ninth year of her 
age. She died in the Lord. 


Died, in Christiana Hundred, Newcastle 2 
Delaware, on Sunday, July 30th, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH S., wife of BENJAMIN CHANDLER, 
aged 1 1 years six months and seven 
days. e deceased was from her infancy a 
child of the covenant, her father, John Arm- 
sep See for many — a ruling elder in 
the byterian Church. Her husband, with 
whom she lived mere than sixty-one years in 
harmony and love, has been for a num! + of 
years a ruling elder in the First Pre ian 
church, Wilmington, Delaware. For m-. » than 
thirty years the departed has professed a good 
profession before many witnesses. As a wife, 
she was affectionate, kind, and true; as a mother, 

ntle and careful for her children and her chil- 

ren’s children; as a friend, thoughtful, con- 

siderate, generous; as a Christian, submissive, 
faithful, meek. Her example remains as a 
sac heritage to the large and influential 
family who mourn her loss; while over that life 
of purity and truth they hear pronounced the 
benediction of the Master, Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Died, May 15th, at his residence, in Little 
Valley, near Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his “ee The deceased was a consistent mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Charch for nearly half a 
cen Hoe was emphatically a man of 
in all his intercourse with his fellow-men claim- 
ing the blessing of “the peace-makers.” Matt 
v. 9. He loved the Church, and sought ever her 
peace and prosperity. He was a faithful sup- 
— of the in his own church, and a 

earty sym izer with his pastor in his efforts 
to build uP the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
His contributions to the Boards of the Church 
were systematic, cheerful, and liberal. He never 
made his providential absence from the sanc- 
tuary a plea for withholding his cystomary 
donation. His munificent bequests to those 
noble agencies of our Church will appear in the 
extract from his last wilband testament published 
in this week's terian. His end was 
and in perfect — with his life. To him 
death had no terrors; but he ever spoke of dying 
calmly, as though he were just going home. His 
trust was placed alone in the righteousness of 
Him who is “our Those visiting his dy- 
ing chamber but exclaim, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be 


Hlotices. 


FOURTH AND FIFTEENTH PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The 
United Services of the Fourth and Fifteenth 
Presbyterian churches will be continued during 
the month of August, Rev. William McElwee, 

tor of the Fifteenth church, will preach in the 

ifteenth church, corner of Fifteenth and Lombard 
stree&s, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 13th inst., at half- 
past 10 o’clock, A. M.; and in the Fourth church 
at 8 o'clock, P.M. On the third Sabbath of 
August, in the Fourth church at half- 10 
o'clock, A. M; in the Fifteenth church at 4 
o'clock, P. M. On the fourth Sabbath, in the 
Fifteenth church at half-past 10 o'clock, A. M.; 
in the Fourth church at 8 o'clock, P. M. 


— — — — 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh and Tenth 
Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, will be 
united for worsbip until after the first Sabbath of 
September. During the month of August, and on 
the first Sabbath of September, the Morning 
service will be held in the Seventh Church, 
Broad street above Chestnut, at half-past 10 
o'clock ; and the Afternoon service in the Tenth 
Church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, 
at 5 o'clock. 


— — — — — 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH—Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Phi ia—Will be open for Divine 
Service on Sabbath Mornings and Evenings, and 
on Wednesday Evenings, throughout the sum 
mer. Morning services at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and Evening at 8 o'clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CUURCH — 
Corner of Highth and Cherry Streets, Philadet- 

14. — Preaching every Sabbath Morning dur- 
ing the month of August, at half-past 10 o'clock. 
The Rev. William C. Cattell, D.D., President of 
Lafa College, will preach to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) Morning, 13th inst. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER.—The 
Presbytery of Genesee River will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of 
Bath, New York, on Tuesday, August 29th, at 2 
o'clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Rev. J. 
Jones. Special sermon by the Rev. C. Ray. 

J. E. Nassau, Stated K. 


UNION PRATER MEETING. — Daily Union 
Prayer-Meeting, from twelve to one o'clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphie. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of -Domestic Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church will be held on 
Monday next, l4th inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M., at the 
Mission House, No. 907 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

M. Newxiax, Recording Secretary. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION.—A Meeting 
of the Board of Education will be held at their 
Rooms, 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Fri- 
day, September Ist, at 3 o'clock, P. M, when an 
election for a Corresponding Secretary will take 
place. Caarurs Hopes, 

President of the Board. 


| 


UNI 
COMMISSION. 


St. Andrew's Church, per Rev. Mr. 


Cash Acknowledgments since Last Report. 
Philadelphia Contributions as Follows: 


Oaks, Chambersburg, 
Bethany Mission Sab. school and 
John Wanamaker, Philad’a, 
Presb. ch. Lower Marsh, Pa. per Rey. 


J. R, Werner, Gettysburg, 
Miss Melntyre, Perth 


Soldier’s Aid Soc. Athens, Bradford co. 
Pa. per Miss Sarah P. Perkins, 
Presb. ch. Oxford, Pa. (add'l), . 
Ladies’ Chris. 
Trenton, N. J. ‘ 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. 3d do. do. 
per W. J. Owens, Treas. 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. 2d Presb. ch. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Union meeting of Presb. and Meth. 
chs. Easton, Pa. per Jas. Read 


Coll’n at Luth. ch. Mifflintown, Pa. 
= E. C. Stambaugh, Sec’y Ladies’ 
Soldier's Aid Soc. East Hampton, Mass. 
per Lydia A. Treas. . 
Aid Boe. of Cong'l ch. Groton, 
Chris. Com. Hellertown, Fa. 
Friends at French Creek, West Va. 
Princeton Division Sons of Temper- 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
per David Cady, 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Amity United 
Presb. Congregation, Page co. lowa, 
Union meeting held in Presb. ch. Corn- 
ing, N. V. per Rev. W. A. Niles, 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Cohoes, N. Y. per 
Mrs. F. E. Pennock, Treas. : 


Second U. P. ch. Brooklyn, N. X. : 


Ger. Luth. Cong. Rising Sun, III. per 
Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, Pa. 
Army of Potomac Agency during April, 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association, Johns- 

town, Pa. per Mrs. J. M. Carroll, 


emori erip ve 

Ladies’ Chris. Com. 3d Cong’! Society, 
Burlington, Vt. per Mrs. G. B. Saf- 
ford,Treas. 


Ladies’ Aid, Alloway, N. J, 
Ladies’ Chris. Commiss'n, Providence, 
5 


Ladies Chris. Commiss'n, 


Young Ladies of Professor Lincoln's 
School, 400 00 
Sun Donations, . 
per W. J. King, Chairman. 
a 11 Army Aid Soc’y, West Troy, 


A Widow's Mite, Decatur, III., 
Churches of Mt. Granville, N. Y., 
per Rev. E. B. Fanchon. 
D. K. Campbell, Elgin, N. Y., . 
Evan. Luth. Church, Henkeltown, Pa, 
per Rev. 5. R. Boyer, 
M. W. Homes, Kindaid, N. V., 3 00 
Collection at Kindaid, N. I., 
Ladies’ Aid Soc'y, M. E. Church, Potts- 
— Pa., per Rev. J. B. McCul- 
Congregation at Durand, Wis., M. 
Woodley, 
Mrs. E. A. Brown, Mills near Cham- 
Loyal Daughters, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Citizens of Lancaster, Pa., per Rev 
Ladies’ Aid Soc’y, Fairton, N. J., per 
Rev. Jas. Boggs, 
Wm. Thompson Deed, Danville, Pa., 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of Hanover Street 
Church, Wilmington, Del., per Rev. 
“R. H. B.,“ Broome county, N. Y., 
Pres. Church, Providence, Pa., 


during May: 
Soldier’s Aid Society, Almont, Michi- 
gan, 63 25 
M. E. Peters, : . 11 26 
First Pres. Church, Onondaga Valley, 
N. Y., 21 45 
Alexandria, Va., 
Donations at Office, 


per Wm. Ballantyne, Chairman. 
Althea and Jennie, per Mrs. Arm- 


Mrs. John — — New 
York, 10 00 
Ladies of Johnstown, N. Y., 
Cash, West Dryden, N. Y., 
Soldier's Aid West Whiteland, 
Pa., per Rev. Jos. W. Cork, . ° 
Citizens of Lawrence Township, N. J., 
per E. P. Brearly,(add'l,)_ . 


Saml. M. Eisenhart, per Sam’! Small, 
York, Pa., ‘ 
F. N. Wilson, Catskill, N. V. 40 00 
G. H. 4 8. L. Penfield, do. do. 0 “0 
S. S. Day, do. do. ; . 40 ov 
Joseph Atwater, do. do. 25 00 
Miss Day, do. do. ° 25 00 
Mrs. Day, do. do. 15 00 
A. V. Virtue, . 
Ladies of Peterboro, N. I. (from sale of 


floral seeds), per Miss Caroline F. 


Ladies’ Soldier’s Aid Soc., Jersey Shore, 
Pa., per Mrs. Phebe P. Pfoutz, Treas. 
Ladies’ Soldier's Aid Soc., Port Penn, 
Del., per Miss M. K. Stewart, . 
Collection by the united congregations 
of the Ref. Dutch and Methodist chs. 
Newburgh, N. Y., per J. V. Weed, Tr. 
C. F. Seetz, Reading, Pa. 0 . 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Presbyterian ch., 
8 eld, Pa. 
A Frien , Pottsville, Pa., per Mary M. 
Presbyterian ch. Pencader, Del., per 
Rev. George Foot, 0 . 
Baptist ch. Donegal Townsbip, Pa. 
ies’ Chris. Com. Brandon, Vt. , 
Ladies Chris. Com. Ticonderoga, N. V., 
* per Miss E. Soph® Winter, . 
Soldier's Aid Soc. South 8 near 
Northfield, Vt., per Mrs. E. K. Jones, 
Ladies Aid Soc. Greenwich, N. J., per 


8. F. Lawrence, 


Com. 4th Presb. ch. 
81 00 
1 00— 


40 00— 


Paddock, . $75 00 
Sunday-school Calvary Church, Ger- 
Mrs. Coffin (add'l), 5 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Ref. Presb. ch. 
per Mrs. B. B. McKinley, : 40 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. let Inde t ö 
ch. per Mrs. Chas. H. Biles, 170 70 
Ladies Aid Soc. let Ger. Ref. ch. 75 
Ticket Bag at Academy of Music, 1 50 
A Widow's Mite, 25 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Holmesburg, 23 80 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Old Pine Street 
ch. (add'l), 6 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Presb. ch. Spring 
Garden St. per Mrs. Chas. Hender- 
son, Treas. 221 25 
Sale of Cotton Yarn, 150 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. 3d Ref. ch. e 42 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. M. E. ch. Frank- 
ford, per Mrs. Rev. P. J. Cox, . 100 32 
Harry Macfarland, ; 1 89 
Harry Mershon Hergesheimer, 5 00 
A Friend, 9 25— 16 14 
h, * 5 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. North Presb. ch. 
per Mrs. Jefferson Lewis. . 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Ref. Presb. ch. 
Ladies Chris. Com. Central Presb. ch. 
per Miss Cowell, Treas. ; ° 74 00 
Mre. R. Cowen, 2 00 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 157715 
American Sunday School Union, 406 34 
Jas. M. Ferguson & Co. Christian In- 
structor, . 66 00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Ist Ger. Ref. ch. 
per Rev. Dr. Bomberger, 0 11 00 
Ladies Chris. Com. loth Presb. ch. 174 50 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. West Spruce St. 
ch. per Miss Julia M. Fishburn, Tr. 83 00 
$3425 86 
OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Basle, Switzerland, ‘ 5 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Ist Presb. ch. Wil- 
mington, Del. per Mrs. Rebecca 
Chaudler (add')), 7 00 
Army Com. X. M. C. A. Boston, 15,492 12 
American Tract Bociety, N. . . 2252 96 
Tract Soc. M. E. Ch. N. Y. 0 18682 34 
Pacific Chris. Com. por Sather 4 Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8 . 3562 50 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of the Pacific, per 
Mrs. Mary E. Keeney, . 4712 25 
Chris. Com. Oregon, per W. 8. Ladd, 
Treas. Portland, Oregon, : . 1802 26 
Chris. Com. Cleveland, Ohio, per 8. H. 
Mather, Treas. . 1500 00 
Ladies Chris. Com. Salem, Marion co. 
Oregon, per John H. Moores, 502 00 
Chris. Com. Portland, Me. jx: (pris 
Sturdevant, Treas. 500 00 
Presb. ch. Southport, N. Y. per Thos, ; 
8. Deuing. Cheplain, 7 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Paxton Presb. ch. 
near Harrisburg, l’a. per Miss Jen- 
nie Rutherford, 54 00 
Various Parishes in the Diocese of Now f 
Jersey, per Henry Hayes, Treas, 13 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of Dickinson Sem- 
inary, Williamsport, Pa. per Ida 
McDowell, Treas. 50 00 
Presb. Sab. sch. se Pa. 1 50 
Friend, Gettysburg, Pa. 5 190 
Citizens of Lovettsville, Loudon 
Friends, 2 16 
per R. G. McCreary, Chairman. 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of Methodist ch. 
Seminary, Fort Edward, N. V. por 
Rev. Bernice D. Ames, ° 110 00 
Viola Reece, Rohrsburg, Pa. . : 1 00 
Rev. J. Owen, D.D., A. Broadhead, B. 
D. Wikoff, J. L. Scott, missionaries 
at Landour, North India, £8 sterling, 53 33 
M. E. B., Trenton, N. J. 5 00 
Mrs. E. M. 


50 00— 55 00 


185 00 


tre, N. I. 00 
Miss Margt. McIntyre, do. do. 25 00— 50 00 


17 00 
7 50 


128 50 
5 00 
7 50 


Contributions Received at Washington Agency 


1 10 
55 23— 152 29 


strong, Monroeton, Pa., 1 00 
Ladies Chris. Commigs’n Fort Wayne, 
Ind., * >. * 77 00 
Ladies Chris Com. St. Joseph Chapel, 
45 50— 122 50 
per Rev. A. 8. Evans. 
Glen’s Falls Transportation Co. N. I., 10 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. Central Pres. Ch., 
Washington, D. C, ° ° 5 00 
Ladies’ Aid Soc’y, Abington, Pa., per 
M. Steel, 13 33 
Soldier’s Aid Soc'y, Oaks Corners, N. 
Y., per A. T. Youn 30 00 


10 00— 20 00 
50 


25 00— 220 00 


ED CHEISTIAN 


' Collected by a series of Mite Societies, 
by the Young Ladies of Sacramento, 


Cal., per Charles H. Pomeroy, - Mr08 
Two Saubbath-school Scholars, Sher- 
manstown, Pa. 60 
Soldiers’ Aid Soc., Winchester Centre, 
„Conn., per Louisa M. Carrington. 11 25 
Union Township, Tioga 
co., Pa. 2 50 
1 — Sab. —1— Boston, 200 00 
18. Com., Springfie ass. ; 277 05 
Board of Publication of Ref. Protestant 
Dutch ch., New York, 116 00 
Rev. A. Henrich, Williamsport, Pa. . 48 91 
Churches of Roseville and Pleasant 
| Valley, N. T., per Mrs. K. Bull, ; 19 00 
Ladies’ Chris. Com. of Presb. church, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., per 8. B. 154 85 


Dod, 

Ladies’ Chris. Com., Johnstown, N. v. 
per Rev. J. A. Williamson, : 36 00 
sotal, $40,334 21 

Amount previously acknowledged, $1,403,451 25 


Total Recei 1,44 
OSEPH PATTERSON 
Treasurer C untertan Coumission, 
Western Bank, Philadelphia. 


STORES. 


Number. 2 Stores received since lust 
1865—76—as follows : 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia—3 boxes, Rev. R. J. Parvin; 
1 llth Baptist ch.; 1 package, 5th St. 
e 


. L 1 box, Ladies’ Aid Society, per Mra. 8. 
. Life. 

Penningtonville—1 box, Ladies’ Aid Society, per 
Miss Lizzie P. Brosius. 

* Shore—1 box, Aid Society, per Miss A. 


Allentown—\ box, Ladies’ Chris. Com ies 
*. J. Keck. 

Cunton—1 box, Ladies’ Chris. Com., pe ; 
W. S. Boker. — 

Freemansburgh—1 box, Chris. Coms, per Josiah 
Bachman. 

Brac tneyville— barrel, Aid Society, per Mrs. 
C. M. Johnson. 

Milton—1 box, Ladies’ Chris. Com, per Miss 
Rhoads. 

akefield—l| box, Fulton Aid Society. 

Rohrsburg—l box, Citizens, per Miss A. J. 

Lockhart. ¢ 
NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson—\ box, Market St. M. E. ch.; l box, 

Presbyterian ch., per Miss E. W. Rogers. 


Fairton—1 box 
NEW YORK. 
Rochester—1 box, I package, Branch U.S. C. C. 
per O. D. Grosvenor. 
Sing Sing—1 box, Ladies’ Chris. Coin., per 
Charles F. Maurice. 
Utica—2 boxes, I barrel, Branch U. 8. C. C., per 


ughkeepsie—1 box, Ladies’ Chris. Com.. 
Mrs. C. W. Tooker. an 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
_ Boston— 22 boxes, 7 barrels, Army Committee 
V. M. C. A., per L. P. Rowland. Jr. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven—2 boxes, 1 barrel, Branch U 8 
C. C., per Rev. — Goodrich. 
10. 


Cleveland—15 boxes, 2 barrels, 2 kega, Brane 
U. S. C. C., per L. F. Mellen. 8 = N 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
Cuarnman Curistian Commission, 
No. 11 Bank Street, Philadelphia. 


UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN COMMIS. 
SION.—To ALL Wao Have Particiratep in Irs 
Wor«.—It is the purpose of the Executive Com. 
mittee to publish a “History of the Christian 
Commission,” and also a ‘Collection of Authentic 
and Valuable Incidents”—such as will prove a 
worthy Memorial of its work. 

We would respectfully ask all who have 
wrought in the service of the Commission, and all 
who have witnessed its operations, to forward 
any materials that will assist in giving value 
and completeness to these Memorial ords. 
All who can furnish reminiscences, facts, and 
incidents, that will illustrate the spirit and 
method of the Christian Commission, at home 
and in the field, will please communicate them 
at their earliest convenience. 

We are especially anxious to obtain any and 
all notices of labours similar to those of the Com- 
mission prior to its | peewee We desire also 
the reports of personal enterprises and local asso- 
ciations that preceded the formation of the 
San and afterward became identified 

1 

The History will be prepared by the N 

Volume of Incidents b 
Sutra, Field Secretary. 

Communications may be sent to either of the 

retaries above named, at the Rooms of the 
United States Christian Commission, No. 13 Bank 
street, Pennsylvania. 

GEORGE H. STUART, Chairman. 


VALUABLE WORKS 


FOR 
Clergymen and Theological Students. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SOLO- 
— By the Rev. George Burrows, D. D. 

COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. By the 
Rev. David Brown, D. D. $1. 

TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. From the Third 
Edinburgh Edition, Enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. By 
Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. $5. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. Unabridged 
Edition, entirely Re-written, 8vo. By the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D. D. $4. 

COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. Abridged for 
the use of Sabbath-Schools and Bible Classes. 
Twentieth Edition. 12mo. $1.75. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH AND 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA —Carrticat anv Ex- 
> Than By Rev. Robert Jameson, D. D. 


COMMENTARY ON THE HISTORICAL 
BOOKS—FROM JUDGES TO ESTHER. Carrtt- 
CAL AND Expianatory. By the Rev. Robert 
Jameson, D. D. $1.25. 

MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, Influence 
of Health and Disease on Religious Experience. 
By the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. B. $1.50. 
The same, bevelled red edges, $2. The only 
Work on the Subject in the English Language. 

NOTES ON SCRIPTURE, with, an Introduction 
by Rev.,R. J. Breckinridge, D.D. By Joel 
Jones, LL.D. $3.50. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. EDWARD 
PAYSON, D. D. 3 vols., 8vo. $7.50. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Large Type 
Edition. By Rev. Thomas D. D. Sheep, 
$25. Half Calf, $35. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, as Revised 
by the Royal Commission of Presbyterian 
— Edited by Rev. C. W. Shields, D. D. 


— — 


COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
Augustus Tholuok, D. D. $2.25. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. By the Rev. E. C. 
Wines, D. D. $3.50. 


THE REPORT OF THE GREAT TRIAL 
BETWEEN THE TWO BRANCHES OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Only a 
few Copies left. 8vo. Sheep, $3.50. 
m4 —＋ of the above will be furnished (pre- 

paid) on the receipt of the price. 

Published, and for sale by 


W. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Logansport Presbyterial Academy, 


This Institution is located in the city of 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA. It is accessible from 
all directions by Railroad. 

The next Session will commence on Wednes- 
day, September 6th. 

Thorough Instruction is given in all the 
Departments of a complete Academic Course. 
Superior advantages are furnished for the study 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Modern Lan- 
gu , and 

The Bible is used as the noblest Classic, and 
the basis of Instruction and Discipline. 

The Principal devotes his undivided attention 
‘to the School, and is assisted by an ample Corps 
of experienced Instructors. 

For Catalogue, address 


Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
MADAME CLEMENT’S 


French Protestant Boarding School, 


Germantown, Pa, 
The Sixteenth Session will open WEDNESDAY, 
September 6th, 1865. 
articular attention 


iven to the English 
Branches. French is the Language of the Family ily. 
For particulars, apply to the Principal. 


wt BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 
At Junssy 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
am Hous, where every attention will 
given to the intellectual and physical education 
of their sens and daughters, will please send for 


to 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
ing county, Pennsylvanis. 


Jersey Shore, Lycom 


ANTED—150 ts for “RAYMOND’S 
W LIFE OF A. LINCOLN.” Address 
E. WILSON, 1504 Brown street, Philadelphia. 


A TEACHER, WITH ONE YEAR'S EX- 

. perience as Principal of an Academy, 

desires a Situation where his duties will not 

too confining. Abundant and moat satisfactory 
references can be given. Address 

“A. R L.,“ BOX 393, 

Danville, Pe vania. 


Ge EXCURSION TO ATLANTIC CITY, 
for the Benefit of the Huntingdon Valley 
Presbyterian Church, on Friday, Au 18th. 
Leave Vine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 6 
o'clock, A. M. Price of Tickets, $1.50. The 
friends of Churches and Church Extension are 
solicited to take in this Excursion. Tickets 


for sale at the Office of the Presbyterian Boar 
Publication, No. $21 Chestnut — Fallada. = 


— — 
your readers who have seen the pun- 
gent rejoinder of Dr. Tyng, the fearless 
protest of Dr. Oanſiold, and t!.e learned 
f— ——:᷑̃ ð§t%i | 
| 
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—— 
— 
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| For the Presbyterian. 82 60 
— 7 00 
— 
20 00 
25 00 
6 10 
1 20 
4 00 a 
10 00 
104 00 
43 00 
170 00 
| 100 00 
10 00 
66 80 | 
| 159 82 
e 
| 35 00 | 
| 5 00 
| 
| 31 00 
— 
40 00 
1 00 
43 65 
33 00 
ike his. 130 00 . 
4 00 
5 00 
| 2 00 
30 20 
27 00 
10 00 JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 
ſD—— — 8 } 
| — 
| 
. 5 25 
5 00 
5 00 
123 42 
— 100 35 
— 
— 77 00 
4 20 00 i 
4 00 
5 00 
5 50 
— 9 15 
1 50 
75 00 
55 70 
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@ at Nazareth, giving 


—ͤñ— 


IN THE GARDEN. 


The flowers that came with the spring's first 
swallow, 
When March crept timidly over the hill, 
And slept at noon in the sunny hollow— 
The snow-drop, the crocus, the daffodil. 


The lily white for an angel to carry, 
The violet faint, with its spirit-breath, 
The passion flower, and the fieeting, airy 
Anemone—#il have been struck by death. 


Autuma the leaves is staining and strewing, 
And spreading a veil o'er the landscape rare; 

The glory and gladness of summer are going, 
And a feeling of sadness is in the air. 


The purple hibisens is shrivelled and withered, 
And languid lolls its furry tongue; 

The burning pomegranates are ripe to be gathered ; 

The grilli their last farewell have sung; 


The fading oleander is showing 
Its last rose-clusters over the wall, 

And the tubes of the trumpet-flower are strewing 
The gravel,walks as they loosen and fall ; 


The crocketed spire of the hollyhock towers 
For the sighing breeze to rock and swing; 

On its top is the last of its bell-like flowers, 
For the wandering bee its knell to ring. 


In their earthen vases the lemons yellow, 
The sun-drank grapes grow lucent and thin, 
The pears on the sunny espalier mellow, 


Lord calli 


And the fat figs swell in their purple skin; e 


The petals have dropped from the spicy carnation ; 
But the heartless dahlin, formal and proud, 
Like a worldly lady of lofty station, 
Loveless stares at the humble crowd. 


Ane the sun-flower, too, looks boldly around her; 


While the bella-donna, so wickedly fair, 
Shorn of the purple flowers that crowned her, 
Is telling her Borgian beads in despair. 


See! by the fountain that softly bubbles, 
Spilling its rain in the lichened vase ; 
Summer pauses—rher tender trou 
Shadowing over her pensive face. 
The lizard stops on its brim to listen, 
The butterfly wavers dreamily near, 
And the dragon-flies in their green mail glisten, 
And watch her, as pausing she drops a tear— 
Not as she stood in her August perfection! 
Not as she looked in the freshness of June! 
But gazing around with a tender dejection, 
And a weary face like the morning moon. 


The breeze through the leafy garden quivers, 
Dying away with a sigh and a moan; 
A shade o'er the darkening fountain shivers, 
And summer, ghost-like, hath vanished and gone. 
— Blackwood’, Magazine. 


— 
FEARFUL PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS I 
PALESTINE. | 


We have been favoured by the Church 
Missionary Society, says an English ex- 
change, with a copy of a letter received 
from the Rev. J. Zeller, their missionary 

an affecting account of 
the miseries under which the Holy Land is 
suffering from a visitation ling one 
of the plagues of Fgypt. 
Nazarers, June 13, 1865. 

The Lord has smitten this unfortunate 
land with the eighth e, the plague of 
locusts. Exodus x. 4—6, we read, “I will 
bring the locusts unto thy coasts; and they 
shall cover the face of the earth, that one 
cannot be able to see the earth; and they 
shall eat the residue of that which is 
escaped, which remaineth unto you from 
the hail, and shall eat every tree which 
groweth for you out of the field: and op 
shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all 
thy servants, and the houses of all the 

tians; which neither thy fathers, nor 
thy fathers’ fathers have seen, since the 
day that they were upon the · earth unto 
this day.” 


These words are strictly applicable to our 
present condition. We experience how 
terrible the judgments of the Lord are. 

The plains of Esdraelon, as well as the 
other plains of Palestine, were hitherto 
only infested by them, but now the young 
breed of locusts is spreading over the whole 
land, marching (not flying, for the young 
ones have no -wings) out of the plain in 
immense columns, and destroying every 
thing. “The locusts have no king, yet 
go they forth all of them by bands.” (Prov. 
xxx. 27.) Three days ago the first army 
arrived at the vineyards south and west of 
Nazareth. The whole B gp sponse of the 
towns and villages turned out to protect at 
least a part of their property. The first 
day they succeeded by keeping immense 
fires all around the vin But the 
next day arrived the army, and, in 
spite of the fires, the land was inundated 
as by a flood, and in a few hours gardens 
and vineyards were stripped of every green 


leaf, and even the prickly pears (cactus 
hedges) were attacked. The ae ho to 
en 


take to flight. My vineyard and 
are utterly destroyed, though a number of 


men and all our schoolboys did their best 
to defend them. Since yesterday afternoon 
the locusts have poured into town. It 
was a real war; the whole town was envel- 
oped in clouds of smoke and dust, and the 
shouting was deafening. But every contri- 
vance and all energy were in vain—the 
locusts covered the south part of the town, 
and attacked my house also. Since yester- 
day my people did their best to keep at 
least our court free, and since this morning 
even the ladies are working as hard as pos- 
sible; but now every one is exhausted, and 
gives up*the fight in despair. While I am 
writing this the locusts are covering my 
court, my roofs, and all the walls of my 
house so perfectly that we had to shut our- 
selves up in our rooms, and close every door 
and window carefully. But as often as the 
door is opened a dozen jump in. The little 
— in our house and every flower is 

estroyed. The whole country will soon be 
a desert. The necessary consequence must 
be famine and disease. 

June 14.—New swarms of locusts have 
arrived to-day, and the whole country round 
is so thickly covered with them that for 
the next week no relief from this horrible 
plague can be expected. To-day they pene- 
trated into my rooms, and are marching 
over my table whilst I am writing. Many 
people have left their houses in despair, 
closing them as well as they could. The 
bazaars are shut, all business and commerce 
is suspended, and our schools are closed. 
Yesterday also the beautiful gardens of 
Saphoore, which provide Nazareth with 


fruit and vegetables, were utterly destroyed 


by the locusts. In a few days not a 2 * 
green leaf will be left round Nazareth. The 
people depending at this time of the year 
mostly on the produce of their gardens and 
fruit- trees, are deprived of their means of 
subsistence. The winter crops, consisting 
of wheat, barley, lentils, beans, &c., are 
y ; but the summer crops of 
ndian corn, sesam, cotton, &., are quite 
destroyed. The only remaining — — 
corn and meat —are exceedingly dear 
milk and oil are scarcely to be got. 

June 15.— This evening I went over the 
vineyards of Nazareth. A few days ago 
it refreshed body and soul to look upon 
these beautiful hills facing the sea, adorned 
with the most luxuriant verdure, with fig- 
trees, mulberry-trees, pomegranates, apri- 
cots, quinces, and vines, all laden with 
fruit, and Keim el Sahib and Monkby, with 
their fountains, and gardens of citrons, 
oranges, and nut-trees. The sight inspired 
one with courage at the beginning of our 
half-year’s summer, with tropical heat, and 
without a drop of rain. Now the sight has 
changed; the trees are all n as in 
England in winter; but it looks as if the 
country had been burned by fire. Every 
one acknowledges that the curse of the 
Almighty has struck the land. I met man 
people sitting in their wasted gardens wit 
tears in their eyes; others carried baskets 
fall‘of unripe fruit and vegetables rescued 
from destruction; some were still engaged 
in the vain attempt to defend a particularly 


cherished tree from the attacks of the 
locusts with which the ground is swarming. 
All confess that these are the judgments of 
us to repent. 

June 16:—The plague continues. The 
court of our house looks like a slaughter- 
house; the stench is sickening; our rooms 
are full of locusts. 

And this is not the only plague with 
which this unhappy land is burdened. 
The cattle disease has at the same time 
covered over the country. All the cattle 
of the plain of Esdraelon and the neigh- 
bouring villages died. At t the dis- 
case is 2 over the hilly coun 
also. e stench near these villages is 
horrible. The peasants, deprived of the 
means of cultivating their land next winter, 
look with despair towards the future. The 


necessary consequences of these — 2 are 
famine and — I must therefore ask 
all my Christian friends in England to 
pray that these judgments may lead the 
Arabs to repentance, and thus 4 
their hearts for the reception of God's oly 
word. At the same time we desire to act 
like the good Samaritan, and to make it 
possible for them to meet, at least in some 
degree, the consequences of these plagues 
in those instances which require most 
urgently their help. 


— — 


AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE 


Talleyrand was once in the company of 
Madam de Staeland another eminent French 
lady whose name we do not remember. 

“You say charming things to both of 
us, said Madam de Stael to him; “ which 
of us do you like best? 

The — statesman artfully replied that 
he was delighted with both. 

Ah, but you prefer one of us, contin- 
ued Madam de Stael; “suppose we were 
both drowning in the Seine to-night, which 
of us would you help first?” 

would extend my right hand to, 
Madam de Stael, and my left to Madam 
yonder.” 

“ Yes, but suppose only one of us could be 
saved, which would you attempt to rescue? 

Talleyrand’s diplomacy was pushed to its 
severest test, but not one whit — 
he turned to Madam de Stael, and replied. 

“Madam, you who know so many things, 
doubtless know how to swim.” 


— — — 


How to Distinguish Good from Bad Calico. 


The cost of a yard of calico is a matter 
of considerable importance to the consumer 
who studies economy; but, unfortunately, 
there are those who, in wishing to practise 
frugality, deceive themselves into the idea 
that because an article is low in price, it 
must necessarily be cheap. The result of 
this is a demand upon the manufacturer for 
low-price goods, and he, to keep pace with 
the wants of his customers, introduces into 
the wares, when practicable, certain prepa- 
rations caleulated, to hide the flimsiness of 
the products he is thus called upon to sup- 
ply. This system of “dressing and finish. 
ing, as it is called, is practised at the 
present time to a greater extent than ever 
it was before, owing to the enormous ad- 
vance in the price of cotton of late years. 
The commonest calicoes are dressed with 
flour, china clay, &c., and generally so art- 
fully filled with one or the other of such 
preparations as to be very deceptive to the 
inexperienced eye. When, however, such 
a dressed fabric comes to be washed, the 
“ extra fine finish,” as it is frequently called, 
disappears, leaving a soft and loosely-woven 
texture in the hand,- while the water in 
which it has been soaked is almost thick 
enough for bill-sticking purposes. The 
finest “makes,” on the contrary, contain 
searcely any powder,“ and should never 
age any the worse for a good soaking in 
the wash-tub. In order to ascertain to 
what extent a plain calico is “finished, we 
have to rub a small portion of the piece to 
be tested sharply between the finger and 
thumb of each hand; for this “makes the 
gn fly,” as the Manchester men say. 
f it be of the commonest quality, a large 
quantity of dress“ will be extracted, and 
we shall soon see that the threads are left 
as far apart as those places going off, as it 
were, at tangents. Then, if we draw out a 
single thread and pull it asunder, it will be 
found to break with a snapping sound. If, 
on the contrary, the calico is a good one, 
searcely any such dressing will come out of 
it in rubbing it; the threads will appear 
closely woven together; a single thread 
drawn out will rather burst than snap when 
pulled asunder, and the separated ends of 
such threads will present a fluffy appear- 
ance, while the whole piece will be firm 
and elastic to the touch. 


Death of More Australian Explorers. 


The South Australian Register gives an 
account of the murder of three explorers 
(Messrs. Panter, Harding, and Goldwyer) 
by the aborigines. The following statement 
as to their death was received from a native 
who knew the murderers:—“ The natives 
followed them (the explorers), keeping out 
of sight, and then watched them until all 
fell asleep, when, with increased numbers, 
they stole upon them, stuck spears through 
them all, and tried to keep them pinned to 
the ground, but without success, as they 
got on their feet, in spite of their wounds 
and all the efforts e to prevent them, 
and killed fifteen of the natives, and suc- 
ceeded in driving the rest away. These, 
knowing the white men to be mortally 
wounded, collected more natives, who were 
all through the night gathering from all 
quarters, and returned before daylight, this 
time overpowering the white men, who 
were then — offer much resistance, 
by rushing upon them with spears and club 
sticks. They next day killed the horses 
with clubs. They have not touched an 
article belonging to the white men. 


— —E-—ᷣk — 


President Lincoln's First Dollar. 


One evening in the executive chamber, 
there were present a number of gentlemen, 
among them Mr. Seward. A point in the 
conversation suggesting the thought, Mr. 
Lincoln said, “Seward, you never heard, 
did you, how I earned my first dollar?“ 
“No,” said Mr. Seward. Well,“ replied 
he, “I was about eighteen years of age. 
I belonged, you know, to what they called 
down South the ‘scrubs’—people who do 
not own land and slaves are nobody there. 
But we had succeeded in raising, chief 
by wd labour, sufficient produce, as i 
thought, to justify me in taking it down 
the river to sell. After much persuasion 
I got the consent of my mother to go, and 
constructed a little flatboat large enough to 
take the barrel or two of things that we 
had gathered, with myself and a little 
bundle, down te New Orleans. <A steamer 
was coming dewn the river. We have, 
you know, no wharves on the Western 
streams, and the custom was, if passen 
were at any of the landings, for them to go 
out in a boat, the steamer stopping and 
taking them on I was contem- 
plating my new flatboat, and wondering 
whether I could make it stronger or im- 
prove it in any particular, when two men 
came down to the shore in carriages with 
trunks, and looking at the different boats 
singled out mine, and asked, ‘Who owns 
this?’ I answered, somewhat modestly, ‘I 
do.’ ‘Will you,’ said one of them, ‘take 
us and our trunks out to the steamer!’ 
‘Certainly, said I. I * very glad to 
have the opportunity of earning some- 
thing. I —— * each would give 
me two or three bits. The trunks were 
put on my flatboat, the passen seated 
themselves on the trunks, and I sculled 


them out to the steamboat. They got on 
board and 1 lifted up thgir heavy trunks, 


and put them on deck. The steamer was 
about to put on steam again, when I called 
out that they had forgotten to pay me. 
Each of them took from his pocket a silver 
half dollar, and threw it on the floor of my 
boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as 
I picked up the — Gentlemen, you 
i 


may think it a very little thing, and in 
these days it seems to me like a trifle; but 
it was a most i t incident in my 
life. I could scarcely credit that I, a poor 
boy, had earned a dollar in less than a 
day—that by honest work I had earned a 
dollar. The world seemed wider and fairer 
before me. I was a more hopeful and 


confident being from that time. — Spring- 


field Union. 


— — — 


VEILED STATUARY. 


In St. Severin, a small chapel belonging, 
I believe, to a suppressed convent, in an 
out-of-the-way back street, there is some of 
the finest statuary in Italy. One, a statue, 
with a net enveloping it, is remarkably 
clever; the whole is sculptured from one 
block of marble, but the net stands out 
quite clear of the figure, and has all the 
appearance of “the genuine article” having 
been thrown over the marble. Another, a 
figure of “Veiled Modesty,” is beautifully 
executed; but although these and others in 
the chapel would, by themselves, have 
created astonishment and delight, they are 
put entirely in the shade by the marvellous 
“Dead Christ, veiled.” This wonderful 
scul represents Christ, after his cruci- 
fixion, laid on his back and covered with a 
sheet. The extraordinary thing is, that 
although it is all chiselled from one block 
of marble, the sheet seems as if it was 
transparent, for the whole form and outline 
of the crucified Saviour are distinotly trace- 
able through this mysterious covering; 
every feature, and the calm, death-like ex- 
ression of the face, the entire shape of the 
head, body, limbs, hands and feet are 
there; the holes of the nails in the hands 
and feet, and the wound in the side, are 
quite perceptible; indeed, every lineament 
is distinctly seen, and yet there is the 
drapery of the marble sheet covering all! 
It is a marvellous illusion, and the Raphael 
Montiis, which in the Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1862 created such a sensation, are not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
this extraordinary work, which is not 
merely wonderful in the almost supernatu- 
ral effect produced, but is also most beau- 
tiful and impressive, and is thoroughly 
sati to both the moral and artistic 
feelings. Of course, the “Sir Oracles” 
will declare that it is not “high art ac- 
cording to their standard and “the Canons 
of Art,” that convenient sort of critical 
artillery with which * always try to 
silence an opponent, and that it is only the 
legerdemain of art, as Jenny Lind’s ening, 
was at first called the “ ventriloquism o 
vocalization” by the pretended judges of 
“true music; but I do not hesitate to say, 
that considering the object sought to 
attained, and the effect produced, it is 
“high art,” and something more—“ take 
it for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon its 
like again !”— Scotch paper. 


THE NEW NILE D:SOOVERY. 


A contemporary summarizes a lengthy 
communication from the discoverer thus: 
Mr. Baker has explored the other and 
Western source of the White Nile spoken 
of by Captain Speke—but disbelieved and 
(80 far as a fact can be refuted) refuted hy 
Captain — in the lake 
called by Captain Speke Luta Naigi. The 
lake seems to be as big and long as the 
Victoria Nyanza itself, and has been named 
by Mr. Baker the Albert Nyanza. He 
came upon the lake first about a hundred 
miles west of Kamrasi’s capital (M’rooli,) 
which last was visited by Captains Speke 
and Grant, and in north latitude 1 deg. 14 
min. The lake is 1132 feet lower than 
the Nile at M’rooli, and surrounded by 
mountains which rise toa height of 1470 
feet above its level. It was sixty miles 
wide where Mr. Baker first came upon it, 
and widens as you go southward. It is 
about 260 miles long from south to north. 
Mr. Baker navi it in a canoe from 
the point at which he reached it to the 
place at which the Nile flows through it, 
in north latitude 2 deg. 16 min. For 
twenty miles the White Nile flows through 
this lake, and at length issues from it 
where Captain Speke had icted. Mr. 
Baker also ascended the Nile for about ten 
miles from the point at which it entered 
the lake, the direction being easterly, 
when he was sto by a vast waterfall 
of 120 feet in height—one of the reaches 
avoided by Captains Speke and Grant 
through their taking the chord instead of 
following the bends of the river. The lake 
itself tends northward right into Uganda, 
and then westward. 


— 


THE EFFECT OF MARRIAGE. 


Doubtless you have remarked with satis- 
faction, how the little oddities of men who 
marry rather late in life are pruned away 
— 5 after their marriage. You have 
found a man who used to be shubbily 
dressed, with a huge shirt collar, frayed at 
the edges, and a glaring yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief, broken of these things, and 
become a pattern of neatness. You have 
seen a man whose hair and whiskers wero 
ridiculously cut, speedily become like other 
human beings. You have seen a man who 
took snuff copiously, and who generally had 
his breast covered with snuff, abandon the 
vile habit. A wife is the grand wielder of 
the moral pruning knife. If Johnson's wife 
had lived, there would have been no hoard- 
ing up of bits of orange peel; no touching 
all the posts in walking along the street; no 
eating and drinking with a disgusting vo- 
racity. If Oliver Goldsmith had married, 
he would never have worn that memorable 
and ridiculous coat. Whenever you find a 
man whom you know little about, oddl 
dressed, or talking ridiculously, or exhi- 
biting eccentricity of manner, you may be 
sure that he is nota ied man. For 
the little corners are rounded off, the lit- 
tle shoots are pruned away, in married 
men. The wife's advices are the tiller that 
a the ship steady. They are like the 
wholesome, though painful, shears, nippin 
off the little gro of self-conceit — 
ſolly.— Frazer's Magazine. 


— — — 


WILL IT DO ANY GOOD? 


This was.the inquiry, characteristic of a 
true minister, of a deceased graduate of a 
Western Theological Semi Said a 
fellow-student, in speaking of his recent 
death : | 

Brother Bruce read his first sermon to 
his classmates, and then asked them if it 
would do any good to preach that sermon— 
not is it a good sermon, will it take with 
the congregation, but will it de any good? 
He preached that sermon, his first and his 
last, and lying down in death, with his 
expiring energies tried to repeat that 
hymn— 

“Just as | am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, | come — 
and passed away to be received into ever- 
lasting habitations. 

“Will it do any to preach that ser- 
mon? This question will probably never 
be fi by those to whom it was ad- 
d „by the now sainted dead. It may 


be suggestive to others. 


A lady who had refused to give after 
hearing a charity sermon, had her pocket 
picked as she was leaving thechurch. On 
making the discovery she said, . God could 
not find the way into my pocket, but it 
seems the devil did.” 


* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


HY APPEARANCE 


Some years ago there arrived at the Hotel 
erected near the Niagara Falls, an odd-look- 
ing man, whose appearance and deportment 
were quite in contrast with the crowds of 
well and polished figures which 
adorned the celebrated resort. He seemed 
just tohave sprung from the woods; his 
dress, — of — — 
dreadfully in of repair, apparently not 
having felt the touch of a — 
for many a long month. A worn-out blan- 
ket, that might have served for a bed, was 
buckled to his shoulders; a large knife 
hung on one side, balanced by a long rusty 
tin box on the other, and his beard, un- 
cropped, tangled and coarse, fell down upon 
his bosom, as if to counterpoise the weight 
of the thick dark locks that supported 
— on his back and shoulders. 

his being, strange to the spectators, seem- 
ingly half civilized, half-savage, had a 
quick, glancing eye, an elastic, firm move- 
ment, that would, no doubt, win its way 
through the brakes both of the wilder- 
ness and of society. He pushed his ste 
into the sitting-room, unstrapped his little 
burden, quietly looked round for the land- 
lord, and then modestly asked for breakfast. 
The host at first drew back — Hy 
repugnance to the apparition which thus 
proposed — Pits uncouth form 
among the'genteel visitors, but a few words 
whispered iu his ear speedily satisfied his 
doubts; the stranger took his place in the 
company, some ing, some staring, 
some laughing outright. Yet there was 
more in that single man than in all the 
rest of the throng. He was an American 
woodsman, as he said; he was a genuine 
son of nature, yet had been entertained 
with distinction at the table of princes; 
learned societies, to which the like of 
Cuvier belonged, bowed down to welcome 
his presence; kings had been complimented 
when he spoke to them; in short, he was 
one whose fame will be growing brighter 
when the fashionables who laugh at him, 
and many much greater than they, shall be 
utterly — From every hill- top, and 
deep, shady grove, the birds, those blos- 
soms of the air, will sing his name. The 
little wren will pipe it with his matin 
hymn about our — the oriole carol it 
from the slender grasses of the meadows; 
the turtle-dove roll it through the secret 
forest; the many-voiced mocking-bird pour 
it along the aif; and the imperial eagle, 
the bird of Washington, as he sits far up 
on the blue mountains, will scream it to 
the tempest and the stars. He was the 
late John J. Audubon, ornithologist. 


A SOLDIER’S MESSAGE. 
We clip from an exchenge the following 


incident:—A soldier came into our rooms 
in Nashville, to get an envelope. He said 
he had a letter to send home for one of 
his comrades. He — from his ye 
a small , carefully wrapped; an 

opening de. delt up a scrap of a leaf from 
a memorandum book. It had — finger 
prints on it, and a few words hastily writ- 
ten with a pencil. The writer was the sol- 
dier’s partner, he said. In the charge on 
Kenesaw Mountain, he found him stagger- 
ing back from the line, the blood stream- 
ing from his mouth, and covering his 
hands and clothes. A minnie ball had 
cut off his tongue at the root. He tried 
to speak, but could not. Finally, by mo- 
tions, he made his partner understand his 
want— and cil. A scrap was 
torn the on it the boy, 
held up by his comrade, with fingers — 4 
ping with blood, and trembling in ’ 
wrote— 


“Father, meet me in heaven.” 


He tried to write his name, but it was 
too late. Life had fled. Fathers and 
mothers, what will you not do for your 
sons, whose waking, and dreaming, and 
dying thoughts are homeward turned! 


| SOUGHT THEE. 


sought thee when my heart was low, 
I found thee, and my hopes revived, 

And all the world from me shall know 
What comfort I from thee derived; 

All that I needed, all and more, 

Thy presence did to me restore. 


I laid my burden at thy feet, | 

My bead upon thy tender breast, 
Thy name of love I did repeat, 

And thou didst understand the rest; 
All that I needed, all and more, 
Thy presence did to me restore. 


I wept the sorrow of my heart, 
And thou mine eyes didst gently dry, 
I sighed through fear that we must part, 
But thou didst whisper, “ Ever nigh:” 
It was enough, I asked no more, 
Thy voice did all my life restore. 


And now that life to thee I'll give 
With calmer trust and brighter joy, 
In thee, and for thee, I will live, 
To do thy will my soleemploy; . 
Thus most secure to part no more, 
With that sweet joy thou didst restore. 


THE OYSTER. . 


Open an oyster, retain the liquor in the 
lower or deep shell, and, if viewed through 
a microscope, it wil be found to contain 
multitudes of small oysters, covered with 
shells and swimming nimbly about—one 
hundred and twenty of which extend but 
one inch. Besides these young oysters, 
the liquor contains a variety of animalcules 
and myriads of three distinct species of 
worms. Sometimes their light resembles 
a bluish star about the centre of the shell, 
which will be beautifully luminous in a dark 
room. 


— 


CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


Dr. Buisson, says the Salut Public, of 
Lyons, France, claims to have discovered a 
remedy for this terrible disease, and to 
have applied it with complete success in 
many cases. In attending a female pa- 
tient in the last stage of canine rabies, the 
doctor imprudently wiped his hands with a 
handkerchief 4 with her saliva. 
There happened to be a slight abrasion on 
the index finger of the left hand, and con- 
fident in his own curative system, the doc- 
tor merely washed the part with water. 
However, he was fully aware of the impru- 
dence he had committed, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of the matter afterwards: 
“Believing that r malady would not 
declare itself until the fortieth day, and 
having numerous patients to visit, I put off 
from day to day the application of my 
remedy—that is to say, vapour baths. 
The ninth day, being in my cabinet, I felt 
all at once a pain in the throat, and a still 

ter one in the eyes. My body seemed 
so light, that I felt as if I could jump to a 
prodigious height, or that, if I threw my- 
self out of a window, I could sustain my- 
self in the air. My hair was so sensitive, 
that I appeared able to count each separ- 
ately without looking at it. Saliva kept 
continually forming in the mouth. Any 
movement of air inflicted great pain on 
me, and I was obliged to avoid the sight of 
brilliant objects; I had a continual desire 
to run and bite, not human beings, but ani- 
mals, and all that was near me. I drank 
with difficulty, and I remarked that the 
sight of water distressed me more than the 
pain in the throat. I believe that by shut- 
ting the eyes any one suffering under 
hydrophobia can always drink. The fits 
came on every five minutes, and I then 
felt the pain start from the index finger 


and run up the nerves to the shoulder. 
“Tn this state, thinking that my course 


— — 


was preservative and not curative, | took a 
vapour bath, not with the intention of 
cure, but of — myself. When 
the bath was at a heat of 93 deg. 3 min. 5 
sec. Fahrenheit, all the symptoms disap- 
— as if by magic, and since then I 

ve — any 3 more — them. I 
have atten more eighty persons 
bitten by mad animals, and I have not lost 
a single case. When a person has been 
bitten by a mad dog, he must for seven 
successive days take a vapour bath a la 
Russe, as it is called, of 57 deg. to 68 deg. 
This is the preventive remedy. When the 
disease is declared, it only requires one 
vapour bath, rapidly increased to 37 deg. 
Centigrade, then slowly to 63 deg.; the 
tient must strictly confine himself to his 
chamber until the cure is complete.” 

Dr. Buisson mentions several other curi- 
ous facts. jn American had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake about eight leagues from 
home; wishing to die in the bosom of his 
family, he ran the greater part of the way 
home, and going to bed, perspired pro- 
fusely, and the wound healed as any sim- 

le cut. The bite of the tarantula is cured 
y the exercise of dancing, the free per- 
* dissipating the virus. If a young 
child be vaccinated, and then be made to 
= a vapour bath, the vaccine does not 
e. 


— — ͥ . — ͤůFH—?Gé— — — 


Farm und Garden, 


Pure Burrer.—The fresh, sweet pas- 
ture of June, furnishing that abundance of 
succulent feed which new milch cows need 
to give rich milk in abundance, make this 
month pre-eminently the butter month. 
We present herewith the views of a good 
butter-maker, expressed in a communica- 
tion by „. A. H.,“ which has lain for 
some time on our table:—“I am very par- 
ticular about thoroughly scalding and sun- 
ning my pans in hot weather; do not fill 
them more than half full, and skim after 
the milk thickens sufficiently so that the 
cream will come off smooth, without tak- 
ing ne d milk with it, which, I think, is apt 
to e curdles in the butter, and that 
injures the looks of it. Churning should 
be done every day, if sufficient cream be 
obtained. If not, the cream in the pot 
should be thoroughly stirred when ever any 
is added, and I add a little salt, which cer- 
tainly is hot a bad idea. I design to have 
the cream the right temperature, neither 
too warm or cold, so as to avoid putting in 
any warm or cold water, and as soon as it 
is gathered, I take it out and wash it in 
cold water until it is thoroughly freed from 
butter-milk; salt it to my taste, and set it 


in a cool until the next morning, 


when I work it over again, until it presents 
a firm and uniform appearance. Last sum- 
mer I worked my butter three times before 
packing. At the last working I add a 
small quantity more of salt. After pack- 
ing it smoothly, I sprinkle a tablespoonful 
of loaf-sugar and a little salt over the top 
between every layer, and apply on the top 
of that a cloth pressed down closely to 
keep the air from it during the time that 
must intervene before the packing of the 
next layer. After the jar or firkin is well 
filled, I put the cloth on the top, and apply 
another thicker one, and fill up with salt 


some — themselves; 


— — — 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE MISER BIRD. 


— 
There is a bold bird, of the flesh-eating 
class, which makes its nest on little islets 
in the South American waters, and is called 
the Caracara. He thinks nothing of steal- 
177 the hunter's game right before his eyes, 
if he can make off with it. He even some- 
times pounces on his dog, as he lies asleep 
in the camp; but what possible object he 
could have in stealing a sailor’s shiny hat, I 
cannot imagine, unless it was just for mis- 
chief. He seems to be a regular miser 
bird, carrying off articles that he never 
intends to use, just for the sake of hoard- 
ing them up. When a ship was anchored 
near their haunts, they had to keep an extra 
watch on these bird-thieves. ey ex- 
ceeded the natives even. They could fly 
over-head, and nip off some piece of leather 
from the rigging, or light piece of metal 
they could lay their claws on, and away 
they would fly, nobody knows where. The 
captain of a vessel was most annoyed by the 
loss of a valuable compass, in a red morocco 
case, that one of these little misers appro- 
riated. Perhaps he thought he would 
ike to know the way home when off on 
hunting excursions, as well as any body. 
Like most rogues, they are — quarrel- 
and when some 
companion displeases them, they will stamp 
about and tear up the grass in a very pas- 
signate manner. It would be quite a 
uriosity to come upon one of their hoards 
of stolen articles, and take an inventory of 
its contents. No doubt they take as much 
enjoyment in this way ds an old miser does 
in looking over his treasures; and it is cer- 
tainly more becoming in an irrational being 
to amuse itself in that manner, than for a 
person with an immortal soul to make it 
the business of life. 


For the Presbyterian 
THE SECRETARY BIRD. 


Most tropical countrics abound in venom- 
ous reptiles, which are the terror of all the 
inhabitants; yet it often occurs, that where 
such evils exist, there is also some natural 
enemy which helps to destroy large num- 
bers of them. There is a tall, wild-looking 
bird, called the “Secretary,” which is a 
great blessing in these hot countries, be- 
cause of its fondness for such prey. It is 
called the Secretary Bird, on account of the 
long feathers about its head, which look 
precisely like quill-pens stuck behind its 
ears 


Whenever its sharp eyes espies a ee 
though of the most venomous kind, it 
unces down upon it at once, striking it 
ercely with its sharp claws and strong 
wings. The snake, so fearless of any other 
foe, searches in vain for some hiding-place 
to glide into. The bird is too quick for it, 
and often seizes its‘writhing prey, rises to 
a great height in the air, then drops it on 
the rocks, killing it without further trouble. 
This bird is regarded with great respect 
by the inhabitants of those tropical lands, 
and a nest, with young in it, is considered 
quite a prize. The settlers about the Cape 
of G Hope often tame them, to kee 


packed tightly, and even with the top of | about their FV aE much as shepherds 


the jar; then lay on another cloth to fit 
the top. I also put another one over the 
jar, and have it come over the edge, and 
paste it tight to the jar, then put on board 
and weight. Any one, whether he has a 


very good place to keep butter or not, if he 


attend to the strict observance of these 
rules, can have good butter, and keep it for 
months, and that through the hottest wea- 
ther.” —American Agriculturist. 


To Keep Eoos.—Kggs, says a farmer's 
wife, can be kept for two years by dipping 
them in a solution made of one pound of 
quick lime and one of salt to one gallon of 
water. Take an old pail and put in your 
lime and water, and then stir until it is all 
dissolved, then add salt as above, om it 
in the collar;) when cool enough, it is 
ready to use. Dip in the „and see 
that they are all covered with the solution, 
which must be stirred from the bottom 
occasionally. Pack them, small end down- 
ward, in bran or salt, or without any thing. 
When wanted for use or market, a little 
water = them clean. Some 

ip eggs in boiling water, some grease 
them and pack them in bran. I 
fifteen dozen (as I could gather them) in 
August in salt, aud kept them until spring, 
just as good as fresh. They must all be 
kept in a cool cellar, a little moist rather 
than dry. 

Bind AND Bonolixxk.— r. 
Trimble, of Newark, makes an appeal for 
the protection of the cedar bird, that beau- 
tiful, lively little brown bird which we see 
at this season of the year flying about in 
flocks, examining the limbs of all the trees 


in pursuit of its favourite food —the | 


eggs of caterpillars. It pains him to see 
those active friends of man slaughtered by 
wholesale, tied up in bunches, and brought 
into this market and sold under the name 
of reed-bird These birds are real wax- 
wings; they are also called cherry-birds, 
and it is very true they will eat a few cher- 
ries, and sometimes they will eat a few 
strawberries or a few grapes, but the dam- 
age they will do in this way is nothing 
oom to the advantage derived from 
their destruction of noxious insects. They 
may be seen in great flocks in June, des- 
troying the span-worms which infest the 
city. Dr. Sylvester sup the reason 
they were called reed-birds in market was 
because the name makes them sell. The 
reed-bird, rice-bird, or Ortolan, has ac- 
* a high reputation among epicures. 

r. Trimble said the latter bird is the one 
we know here in summer as the bobolink, 
which, in its migration south, becomes a 
lump of fat upon the seeds of reeds in the 
marshes of the Delaware. They are natur- 
ally seed-eating birds, though they do con- 
sume a great many insects; and these and 
almost every other species of bird should 
be protected as the most valuable friends of 
the farmer and fruit-grower. 


A PLA ron Insects.—Every one is 
more or less familiar with what are com- 
monly called Devil's Darning Needles. 
There are pre species of them to be 
found, some of them very beautiful in col- 
our, and graceful in flight. They are all 
voracious, and occupy the place among 
insects that hawks and eagles do among 
birds. But formidable as they are among 
the minute beings that annoy and encroach 
upon the interests of mankind, they are 
perfectly harmless to man himself. They 
eat mosquitoes by the millions. They are, 
in fact, all useful, destroying a vast num- 
ber of and other troublesome and 
destructive insects. If you shut up a 
dragon-fly for a short time in the house, 
he will destroy vast numbers of mosquitoes, 
house-flies, and other flying insects, if there 
be any, just as a few toads in a room will 
rid it of bed-bugs, cockroaches, and other 
similar vermin. Never injure or destroy 
these light and airy creatures, therefore. 
They do good, and not harm. They are 

our friends, and not your enemies. The 
winged flies generally are beneficial. 


Potato Tops.—Potato tops, instead of 
being left on the ground to clog the plough 
and vex the ploughmen in the spring, 
should be caref hered up, and pre- 
served either for ing for domestic ani- 
mals, or to be used as a covering for the 
yard in which the animal is allowed to 
range during the day. When not too dry, 
they decompose rapidly, and make one of 
the best manures that can be applied to 
the potato crop. When not so appropri- 
ated, they should be ploughed in or burnt, 
and the ashes sprinkled over the soil. 
Kither method will secure the cleansing of 


the soil, besides adding essential principles 
to its productive power. 


packed |- 


— 


keep watch-dogs about their sheep-folds. 
Woe to the reptile that dares to intrude 
where one of these birds is stationed as sen- 
tincl. Still, care must be taken that it is 
not too long without food, or it may supply 
itself from its own flock. . 

It is said that when it is attacking a 
poisonous snake, it covers its breast with 
one wing while it strikes with the other. 
Whether this is true or not, God has 
taught it to pursue this game with safety 
to itself; and certainly it is a blessing to 
those who live in its neighbourhood. 


MARY’S PRAYER. 


Little Mary’s mother had occasion to 
correct her the other night. Mary was 
angry; and when she said her prayers, 
instead of asking God to bless papa and 
mamma, as she was wont to do, she said, 
„God bless papa, and don’t bless mamma.” 

Her mother took no notice, and Mary 
jumped into bed without her good-night 
kiss. By and by she be to breathe 
hard, and at length she whispered, “ Mam- 
ma, are you going to live a great while?“ 

„ don’t know, was the answer. 

“Do you think you shall?” 

“T cannot tell.’ 

“ Do many mothers die and leave their 
children?” 

“A many.” 

“ Mamma,” said Mary, with a tremblin 
voice, “ I am going to say another prayer; 
and, clasping her little hands, she cried, 
“God bless papa, and the dearest, best 
mamma any little girl ever had in the 
world.“ 

That's the way, children. If you knew 
your mothers were going to die very short- 
ly, you could not be half kind enough to 
» But do you not know thag, be they 
long or short-lived, there lies before you, 
written so plainly that he who runs may 
read, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother!“ 

Remember that every wrong committed 
against a loving parent will, when they 
shall have passed from earth, bite like a 
serpent, and sting like an adder.— Well 
Spring. 


TWO EARS, TWO EYES, TWO HANDS. 


Child, you have two ears and only one 


mouth. from this to listen much, 
and to speak little. 
You have two eyes and only one mouth. 


Learn to observe more than you talk. 

You have two hands to work with, and 
only one mouth to eat. Learn to work 
more than you cat. 

Think much, and use hands, ears, and eyes; 

But little speak, if you be wise. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1843. 


Assets, December 1, 1864, 


Losses paid during the year, 243,750 
Losses unpaid, 36,450 
Premiums, cash, $440,525 44 
Premiums, notes, 318,607 94 

759,133 
Interest received from investmen 221,942 
Premiums returned, 203 
Expenses of every kind, 88,732 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance 


— in the United States, has been uni- 
formly successful, always making large and regu- 
lar returns in cash to all 4 ders. Last 
cash dividend THIRTY-NINE PER CENT. It 
is strictly an Institution for mutual protection, 
entirely beneficent in all its workings and ten- 
dencies. 

The Insurance Commissioners state its surplus 
($850,000) over liabilities are proportionately 
oreater, while its expenses are proportionately 
tess than any other Company. 

DIRECTORS 


CHARLES P. CURTIS, W. B. REYNOLDS 
THOMAS A. DEXTER | GEORGE H. FOLG 

M. P. WILDER, F. C. LOWELL, 
SEWELL THAYER, | JAMES 8. AMORY 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | HOMER BARTLETT. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
B. F. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examinations daily at 1 o’clock. 
W. b. STROUD, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
No. 425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SAWURL WORK. WILLIAM 
& Pittsburgh. 


Work, McCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
36 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loans 1 and sold. Orders 
fer the purchase and sale of Oil Stocks —＋ 
executed. Deposits received, and Interest 
lowed. Stocks and Loans bought and sold on 
commission. 


— 


gust Published. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S THANKSGIVING AND 
— FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


I. 
THE PEACEMAKERS. 


Il. 
THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW 
| TO SECURE IT. 
Parice—25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. 
% Sent by mail, (post-paid), upon the receipt 
of the pees. 
Published and for sale by 


JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


— ———3g 


NEW 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn't 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard's 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 counts. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy's Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 aud 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childreu and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and $.25. 
Please address orders. to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


—ͤ— — — 


Price 


iſ1 —— — 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


— — — 


Every one having any thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at any future 
time, should send for one of Mason & Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
any address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 
cular contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an instrument, 
such as articles on “‘ How to Judge of a Musical 
Instrument,” “History of the Organ,” “ Histor 
of Reed Instruments,”, 4e. Address MA80O 
BROTHERS, 596 Broapwar, New York; or 
MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington St., Boston. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE ‘TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


An Active- and Permanent Fertilizer for All 
Kinds of Crops. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sore Manuracturers ano Paroprierors, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH'S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
Has now been before the Agricultural Community 
for man ears under ONE NAME and ONE 
PROPR RSHIP, and needs no further recom- 


in the continued and successful use by practical 
and discriminating Farmers. 


Send orders es above. 


—— — — 


MANTUA 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 


Corner Powelton Avenue and Thirty-fourth Sts. 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Prof F. W. HASTINGS, A.M., Principal. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


— — — — — 


r ils can be accom- 
modated in the Family of the Principal, where 
careful and regular attention will be given to the 
Social and Moral, as well as to the Intellectual 
development of the Pupils. Parents wishing a 
Christian Home for their Sons, will please send 


| for Circulars containing full information. 


Next Term will open on the first Monday (4th) 
of September. 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. SAMUEL WILSON, D.D., Professor in the 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Rev. JONATHAN EDWARDS, D.D., Pastor of 
West Arch Street Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. W. P. BREED, D.D., Pastor West Spruce 
Street Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. C. DICKSON, Pastor Westminster Church, 
Baltimore. 

Rev. J. ADDISON HENRY, Pastor of Princeton 
Church, West Philadelphia. 

EI Govzaxson JAMES POLLOCK, Philadelphia. 

Da. C. A. FINLEY, Sur. Gen. U. S. A., Philad’a 


— — — 


A FINE OPENING AND A GREAT BARGAIN 
FEMALE SEMINARY. 


A splendid Villa, newly built, with modern 
improvements for conducting Hot and Cold 
Water to different parts of the House, Marble 
Mantles, — Rooms; and, with slight changes, 
admirably adapted for a 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Capable of accommodating at once about 60 
Boarders; situated on a romantic plat of over 
two (2) acres, finely ornamented with Shrubbery 
and Evergreens, in Toledo, Ohio, a healthy and 
flourishing city of over 20.000 inhabitants, and 30 
miles from the nearest Female Seminary. 

The whole for $10,000; only $2500 cash. Bal- 
ance in four years, if sold soon. 

Address, giving reference to one or more Old- 
school Presbyterian ministers, 

H. J. RAFFENSPERGER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


— 


The Fall Session will begin on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12. 


C. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— — — 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1615 
Curgstsut Sragser, on Wednes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


—— — 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 
August 29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Princi 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


— — — - 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


„The next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, afrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, 1 Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 


grams, and models. Heferences -The Faculties 
of the College and Seminary. For Catalogue, 
apply to Rev. T. W. CA 


Rev. A. D. WHITE, } Principals. 


‘FEMALE COLLEGE, 


„ Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of pone and superior advan- 
tages furnished in V and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 


mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 
Rav. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., Principal. 


— — —jEü— 


mendation than that accorded to it every where, | 


August 12 1865. 


—— — — — — 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor Sts., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. — 


This Semi 
and thorough 


is ty to unite a liberal 
h education, literary, scientific, and 
ractical, with careful attention to health, and 
aithful religious instruction. 

Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 

usic, * The Clasai 

» mode will be under the K of the Rev. 

tan E. Moors. 

The duties of this School (now in ite second 
year) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
(13th) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 

Christmas. 


with a short interval at 


Rav. WILLIAM K MOORE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chester. 
WILLIAM F. WYERS, A.M., Principal West 
Chester Academy and Military Institute. 
Cot. THEODORE HYATT, President Pennsyl- 
vania Mili Academy, West Cheater. 
Rav. THOMAS INERD, D.D., Philadelphia. 
“ THOMAS SHEPHERD, D D., “ 
„J. G. BUTLER, D. D., 


„ J. A. HENRY, “ 
Hox. JOSEPH ALLISON, “ 

Re a MILDER Mount Holly, New J 

RY. ount ly, New Je : 
How. J. G. TEN BYCK, 


Dre. BENJ. H. STRATTON, “ = 
Dre. ZECHARIAH READ, 
JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, Ese., Now York. 
E. C. ESTES, Esd., New York. 


For Terms, apply to the Principal. 


— — 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the higher education of women. Its 
foundation was laid in 1861, by Mr. Vassar's 
munificent gift of more than $400,000 for this 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These proparations being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


under the direction of a full Corps of competent 
Professors and Teachers. 

The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 
all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu- 
lar or a Special Course, is fixed for the present 
at $350 per annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance. o extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 
ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 
the studies of the College proper. 

For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, and Riding, an addi- 
tional charge will be made of from $40 to $60 
per annum. 

Books, Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
be —- at the College Depository at actual 
— 

To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for other Deeg me applica- 
tions for admission should be forwarded as early 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her pre- 
vious studies have been, (naming the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she proposes to 
pursue in the College.) 

No day scholars are received, and none under 
years of age. 

rospectuses wi forwarded on application, 
addressed to Clank or Vassar — Cor- 
Legs, N. T.;“ and when ob- 
tained, it is requested that they may be circu- 
lated. \ 


OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 


The next Session begins Se ber 1. This 
Institution is at Oxford, Ohio, on the Junction 
Railroad, 30 miles north-west from Cincinnati. 
The Buildings, Grounds; Course of Study, and 
ae of Instruction, are of the first-class. The 
College is under the care of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati, and is a Christian School in all its ideas and 
influences. Professor Karl Mera continues in the 
Department of Music. 

Persons wishing Circulars will please address 
Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 

Oxford, Ohio. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Mrs. MARGARETTA c. SHEPPARD, Principal. 


the President, 


The Fall Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 19th, 1865. ; 

For Circulars or information, apply to the 
Principal, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rav. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpine anv Day ror Youne Ladis, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painti 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advantages. 
The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 
Oirculars on appli 
PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, 
Se.ect Scuoot ror Lapiss amp 
Summer Session will be resumed Aug. 28. Win- 
ter Session will n Nov. 18. Address the Prin- 


cipal, J. M. RAWLINS, A.M., Parkesburg, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 


ANTED—A Situation by a Male Teacher of 
several years experience. 
given. Address SAMUEL A. BARROWS, 
“Our Home,” Danville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


ILITARY any COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Allentown, Pa., with chartered |e 
or 


and superior advantages, re-o Sept. 5. 
Circulars, address Rev. M. L. Horronp, A.M. Pres. 


RENCH AND AMERICAN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarpine Dar Scuoon von Youne 
Lapiss— No. 2Q53 Frankford Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Rev. Narcissz Mrs. M. G. Daven- 
port, Principals.—This Ingtitution, embracing 
two very spacious and beautiful country seats, 
with shad nds, offers every facility for the 
acquisition of a thorough French and English 
Education, with all the Ornamental Branches, 
under the first Masters and Artists in the coun- 
. Send for a Circular. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forrr-szconp 

Awsvat Session of this well-known Scoot or 

Encinerrine 4b Narurat Scisxce will com- 

mence SepremBer 1865. The New 

Reaister or 1865, giving full information, may 
be obtained by addressing 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


CLASSICAL 18 
esign to prepare r ege, 
Business, — Teackin „is limited in number, 
and select as to the character of the. Studenta, 
which secure — eny in Scholarship, and 
freedom from corrupting influences. The next 
term begins on the 7th of September. Heferences— 
Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., Prof. J. H. Coffin, LL. D., 
Easton, Pa.; Alex. T. McGill, D. D., W. 1 
Green, D. D., Princeton; Rev. M. B. Grier, Col. 
J. A. Wright, Philad’a. For Circulars, address 
Rev. H. S. ALEXANDER, Principal, Columbia, Pa. 


™ — 


OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 
Sept. 5. For Circulars containing full information, 
dress Rev. R. CRUIKSHANK, A. M., Pottstown 
Montgomery county, Pa. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No, 580 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen 7wo Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 


Payments for advertisements to be made 


in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy tw the agent 
The money must always be sem in ad- 
vance. en the amount is large, a draf* shou'd 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


be procured, if possible. 
Address, always post-paid, | 
ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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. Summer is dying; slowly dying ; 
She fades every 
In the gardpmeisies site wanders; sighing, 
And pauses ts grieve at the d decay. — 
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ON THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
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